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How the Lunch started 


About 1 a.m. on the morning of April ing shelves, many of the cans were dented 
19th, 1945, the fire siren of suburban into curious shapes. 
Pelham Manor, N.Y., let out a yelp. “O. K!” They Said 


To a sleepy householder near by, it But the local health authorities had 
sounded like the crack of doom. And it examined each one and had certified that 
looked that way, too, when he saw the the containers were O.K. The contents 
red sky from his bedroom window. For __ were in good condition because the her- 
the local grocery store had turned intoa metic seal between inside and outside 


crackling, angry, two-story bonfire. had not been broken. 
Aside from supplying the village with So, Saturdays, along about half past 


more excitement and conversation than twelve, the householder’s wife would 


: whose only element of chance was get- 
it had enjoyed in a decade, the burning call, “Harry, come out in the pantry.” 


ting corn, for instance, when you had 


of the “Manor Grocery,” 1107 Espla- Out the householder would go, puzzle —_ guessed spinach. For despite the fire, the ye 
nade, produced a curious by-product sod a while before the rows of cans without heat, the water, and the knocking around, 
the “Saturday Lunch Game.” labels and say, “Louise, I guess aspara- _ the food inside was in good condition. 

How It Happened gus and peas for lunch.” Then, he'd take No other container could have taken 


The householder’s wife went to the two cans at random, open them, and 4 beating like this. No other container 
salvage sale after the fire. There she | Sometimes he had guessed right but protects like the can. Canco has been 


bought two cases of canned foods. They —_-Oftener he had guessed wrong. proving this simple fact for 45 years. 
were blackened. From falling from burn- This was the “Saturday Lunch Game,” 7 
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For food—no other container protects like the = 4 
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THE WAY TO SNIP & 
BOTH BEANS AND COSTS! 


FMC AUTOMATIC BEAN SNIPPER 


This Bean Snipper has double the capacity of former methods; one man operates several 
snippers. The beans are kept turning end-for-end, to contact one of the thousands of 
counter-sunk holes in the drum. Gauge plates at the knives prevent clogging. Should 
stones or tramp iron enter, the knives throw out automatically. The 4- or 5-bushel load 
discharges automatically and is delivered at constant speed, and evenly distributed, to 
the picking table. Snipping efficiency of 98% is common; labor savings of 50% are 
average. Users say, “Costs... substantially reduced.” 


FMC Catalog, sent free, describes most complete line of machinery and equip- 
ment for processing tomatoes, corn, peas, beans, fruits, many other products. 


ood MI achinery [[orporation 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION © Hoopeston, Illinois 


FMC BEAN SNIPPER, feed-end view. Elevator 
and picking table are furnished vith the machine. 


E-201 


FMC BEAN SLICER for Shoestring or French Style beans. 
Entirely automatic. Beans are straightened and fed through narrow 
channels to be sliced evenly, cleanly . . . up to 1 ton per hour. 


HAND PACK FILLER -the most versatile machine a canner 


can own. 


At left: Hand made basket with heavy keg hoop. At right: Machine 
made basket with heavy keg top hoop, also furnished with flat veneer hoop 


% TOMATO 
FIELD BASKETS 


“Scientifically Built to Last Longer” 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PLANTERS MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


PORTSMOUTH <i VIRGINIA 
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Available Now! 
HAMILTON 


STAINLESS STEEL 
(STEAM JACKETED 


RETTEES 


This standard kettle is 
complete with iron 
stand, brass safety 
valve and a 2" brass 
quick opening draw off 
valve. Also included is 
a double motion stain- 
less steel agitator with 
H.P. gearhead mo- 
tor. The kettle is pro- 
vided with a 2-piece 
lift off stainless steel 
cover, polished both in- 
side and out. Capacity 
30 gal. up to 500 gal. 
Outlets can be fur- 


HAMILTON 


BRASS WORKS 


= 


nished from I|!/," to 6" 
diameter. Standard kettles 
are built for 90 Ibs. work- 
ing pressure. Also fabri- 
cated in copper (plain or 
tinned interior). 


U.S.A. 
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EDITORIALS 


Consumers Guide, and its Editor answers: 
What people want for their money, their time, 
and their labor was the $64 question considered at the 
Conference on Measurement of Consumer Interest, 
held recently in Philadelphia under the auspices of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

This question is still a long way from being an- 
swered, agreed the experts who had gathered jointly 
to consider developing more precise techniques for 
measuring what the public wants. 

Although there was some disagreement among the 
experts regarding the merits of various techniques now 
in use for measuring consumer interest, opinion was 
unanimous that hope for progress lies in cooperative 
research and in the pooling of information by special- 
ists working on various angles of the one big problem. 

Crying need for more data on the service perform- 
ance of goods which everybody uses—such things as 
sheets and shoes and clothing—was underlined by a 
number of speakers. 


Despite all their long years of buying sheets, for 
instance, hospitals do not have a standard gage for 
determining whether a light-weight percale sheet or a 
heavy muslin sheet is more economical for their pur- 
poses, taking into account original cost, comfort, dura- 
bility, and expense in laundering, according to a hos- 
pital supply expert. 

A similar doubt about the relative merits of two 
makes of shoes, one in the low-price range and one in 
the high-price category was reported by a speaker 
from the University of North Carolina. In trying to 
ascertain whether buyers of the high-priced shoe get 
a better product for the money, he interviewed three 
leading authorities in the shoe industry and got three 
different answers. One said there was actually no 
difference in the shoes—that the high-priced shoe 
probably wore better because its owner took better 
care of it and sat behind a desk. Another said that 
better leather was used in high-priced shoes, thus re- 
sulting in greater comfort and better wear. The third 
expert opined that although the leathers were sub- 
stantially the same, more careful workmanship gave 
the higher-priced shoe an advantage. 


How much buyers are swayed by other factors than 
price and usefulness was another question propounded 
but not answered with unanimity. That such matters 
as prestige—keeping up with the Joneses—undoubted- 
ly exert an influence in consumer preference was point- 
ed out by a number of speakers. 


.): WE KNOW WHAT WE WANT? asks USDA 
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Several speakers representing consumer groups 
made the point, however, that the average buyer does 
need and wants more serviceable goods for his money 
—but a dearth of factual information and conflicting 
advertising make wise selection difficult. 

That consumers in the postwar era will be more 
articulate in demanding quality merchandise and sim- 
ple, accurate buying information was prophesied by 
an economics professor from Amherst, who is also 
president of a large consumer organization. 

Not enough buyers use even such information on 
standards and quality as is available, on the other 
hand, it was pointed out by several speakers. Among 
remedies suggested to correct this state of affairs 
were: Cooperation by manufacturers to provide sim- 
ple, comprehensive labels which would make it easier 
for buyers to compare the value of the goods offered 
for sale; and more widespread use of consumer edu- 
cation facilities offered by school, Government, and 
other disinterested groups. 


Retailers have a stake in getting more useful buy- 
ing information for their customers, a member of the 
Marketing Department of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania pointed out. Such guides make for more satis- 
fied customers and lower distribution costs. 


No resolutions were passed by the conference. No 
cut and dried formulas for measuring consumer inter- 
est were promulgated. Yet the meeting was significant 
as an appraisal of the present status of consumer-in- 
terest measurement and for laying the groundwork 
for cooperative research in the field. For too long, 
various specialists have been working in isolationist 
fashion, each viewing the problem from his particular 
angle. Therein, the conferees felt, was one source of 
confusion on the vital subject of consumer interest. 

But implicit in the calling of the conference itself 
and in the gathering together of outstanding authori- 
ties in the field of philosophy, psychology, statistics, 
and marketing is a realization that it’s high time for 
the experts to get together to ascertain what the public 
really wants in the way of consumer goods. 

It’s high time, too, for consumers to be thinking out 
their wants and to make them known—so that pro- 
ducers and retailers will have a better guide and 
stronger incentive to meet consumers’ real needs. 


END SET-ASIDE FOR CHUM SALMON—The 


Department of Agriculture today ended requirements — 


that canners set aside portions of their 1946 Chum 
salmon pack for Governmental use. ° 
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It is estimated that over 238,000 cases of this most 
economical variety of salmon will be released to do- 
mestic consumers by the action taken in the 20th 
amendment to War Food Order No. 44. Officials re- 
vealed that the new order, which applies to all can- 
ners in Continental United States and Alaska, excludes 
this class of salmon from the quota provisions of the 
old order but requires that canners must continue to 
report their pack of Chum along with other species 
of salmon. 

The original order required that during the year 
starting April 1, 1946, one-third of the Chum pack be 
reserved for Government purchase to be used by 
UNRRA in relief feeding. Recently, it has been de- 
cided to cut canned salmon shipments out of the relief 
program. 


Quotas for other classes of canned fish in the order 
remain 33 per cent for all salmon except Chum, and 
45 per cent for Atlantic and Pacific mackerel, pilchards 
and Atlantic sea herring. 


HONORS FOR STATE CANNING CHAMPIONS— 
Paul C. Stark, director of the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s National Garden Program, announced that the 
National Garden Institute has offered trophy awards 
to the homemakers selected as the 1946 Home Food 
Preservation champions in participating States. The 
announcement of the canning awards came at the end 
of USDA’s Home Food Preservation Week. The na- 
tional canning program, running through the rest of 
the garden year, is expected to surpass the wartime 
record of 314 billion quarts of food put up in the Na- 
tion’s homes last year. 


Silver cups will be made available to State depart- 
ments of agriculture that develop plans whereby all 
women wishing to enter the contests will be given an 
opportunity to do so. In addition, the State depart- 
ment must determine eligibility requirements, stand- 
ards of performance, and assume the responsibility 
for determining the contest winner. In many States, 
the cup is expected to be awarded to women who ex- 
hibit the best displays of home-preserved food at the 
State fairs. (Editorial Note: Commercial canners will 
get their honorable awards in the shape of fattened 
bank accounts.) 


SOME CANS! May shipments of metal cans 
amvunted to 249 thousand short tons, a rise of 30% 
over the April shipments of 191 thousand short tons, 
according to report released today by the Bureau of 
the Census. This was the third consecutive month to 
show an upward trend. The sharp rise in activity dur- 
ing May 1946 was principally due to the increase in 
shipments of fruit and vegetable cans and fish and sea 
food cans. Shipments of fruit and vegetable cans were 
up 46°, over the previous month and almost reached 
the comparable figure for May 1945. May shipments 
of fish and sea food cans were five times greater than 
those of April. 

Of all cans shipped during May, 213 thousand tons, 
or 86°, were designed for the packing of food 
preducts. This May figure represented a 37% rise 
over the 155 thousand tons of food cans shipped dur- 


ing April. Shipments of non-food cans totaled 36 
thousand tons, a slight rise over the quantity shipped 
in the previous month. Fruit and vegetable can ship- 
ments reached 106 thousand tons which was almost 
equal to the shipments of all the other types of food 
cans combined. 


PRICES ADVANCE 17.02% IN 4 YEARS OF WAR 
—The general trend of prices paid by the Quarter- 
master Corps for 104 representative items advanced 
17.02 per cent during the four years of the war, a 
study of price trends in Quartermaster Corps procure- 
ment, released by the War Department today, reveals. 
Index numbers representing price levels rose from 
94.77 on January 1, 1942, to 110.90 on December 31, 
1945. 

The average upward trend was steady but at a di- 
minishing rate: 6.67 points during 1942; 2.24 dur- 
ing 1943; 1.64 during 1944; and 1.50 during 1945. 

The items included in the study, selected because of 
their activity, are classified as non-perishable subsist- 
ence, perishable subsistence, wool textiles, cotton tex- 
tiles, outer clothing, inner clothing, footwear, other 
clothing, textile products equipage, other equipage, 
general supplies, and petroleum products. 

In an analysis of the index series, these conclusions 
were reached: 


Purely military items generally showed downward 
price trends. 

Basic non-perishable subsistence items, with the ex- 
ception of bacon, coffee, and sugar showed sharp up- 
ward trends, causing its index numbers to be the high- 
est of any major sub-group. 

Perishable subsistence, the prices of which are large- 
ly influenced by seasonal fluctuations, recorded as a 
sub-group an upward price trend but did not advance 
as high as the non-perishable sub-group. 

Petroleum products, with no ceiling price except for 
gasoline, which had a direct ceiling for a short period, 
reported very little price movement. 

Basic textiles, with OPA ceiling prices of the for- 
muia method type, advanced moderately. 

Clothing prices, based largely on Government-fur- 
nished materials, rose slightly. 

October 1942 was chosen as the base price period, 
representing 100 per cent for every article charted. 
This date was selected because it was considered to 
mark the beginning of the wartime economy. When 
an item became inactive, it was removed and was re- 
placed by another that was more active. The basic 
data were made from contract prices except in the 
cases of the subsistence group where final payment 
prices were used. 

Adjustments were made for deviations in physical 
characteristics of the item, differences in packing, 
freight, Government or contractor-furnished materials, 
‘and regional price differences. 


Non-Perishable Subsistence — Non-perishable sub- 
sistence items included in the study are: apples, evap- 
orated; bacon, 14-lb. can; bacon, 24-ounce can; beans, 
dry, white; coffee, green Santos; eggs, dried, whole; 


(Please turn to page 22) 
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FROZEN FOOD COMPETITION GENUINE 


A preview of what to expect in the way of competition—Canners must 


establish advantages, step-up same and sell their products to meet it, 
says——BETTER PROFITS. 


A friend of long standing in the retail- 
ing of foods stopped me yesterday and 
laughingly suggested I would soon be out 
of a pleasant weekly task, that of writing 
this column. Naturally I asked the whys 
and wherefores and he then showed me 
a bulletin from the wholesale house with 
which he had been dealing for a long 
time. Among many statements in this 
bulletin we read that it is predicted that 
frozen foods will represent thirty-five 
per cent of retail foods with a gross of 
something like six billion dollars annu- 
ally. Quotations are given from Dr. App 
of Seabrook Farms who points out that 
quick freezing will occupy an increas- 
ingly important place in economics. He 
continues in listing fruits, vegetables, 
eggs, milk, and milk products to make 
up most of the diet for a nation having 
a high standard of living. 


He emphasized that the potential ex- 
pansion of the quick freezing industry 
can best be appraised by applying the 
measure of its economies in distribution, 
the control of quality measured in terms 
of nutrition, palatability and attractive- 
ness, along with the consumer’s desire 
for a moderate price, good quality and 
convenience in preparation. There is a 
lot more to the bulletin but we can pass 
the whole after considering the fore- 
going alone as far as canners are con- 
cerned, 


NO QUARREL 


Understand, I have no quarrel with 
those who freeze and can, only best 
wishes, but I do want to sound a clear 
note of warning to those canners who are 
not in a position to do both and who 
must survive, if survive they may, by 
means of canning more and better foods 
than others are freezing. By and large, 
we may as well admit that quick frozen 
foods, when properly prepared for table 
serving do present an appearance quite 
in keeping with the claims of frozen 
foods boosters. In fact, the sole reason 
why I do not enjoy quick frozen peas 
more often is because of the, to me at 
least, unnaturally “green color” of frozen 
peas. In other words, it will probably 
be hard for canners to equal in their 
product from cans, the garden fresh ap- 
pearance of the quick frozen item. 


PUSH NUTRITIVE VALUE 


'™n the absence of data to govern, I will 
assume that the nutritive value of prop- 
erly prepared canned food is equal to 
that of frozen foods. If this is the case 
as canners we need to make as much as 
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we can of this fact. Be certain of the 
values of our products in vitamins and 
when possible, make statements support- 
ing these claims on our labels. Too, we 
should acquaint the public as a whole 
with these facts and restate them again 
and again until we are at least holding 
our own in the matter of public accept- 
ance of our canned foods as containing 
as many potent vitamins as any other 
prezerved food. Touching on the nutri- 
tive value of canned foods, properly pre- 
pared for canning and served rightly, no 
doubt according to reports we will soon 
see frozen baby foods offered to the pub- 
lic. If and when they are in volume 
production we will probably be treated to 
exhaustive advertising messages con- 
cerning their value versus other com- 
petitive products. 


THE PRICE FACTOR 


Before leaving the matter of frozen 
foods and the probabilities of their sup- 
planting canned foods in the conscious- 
ness of the housewives of the country, 
let’s take a look at the remark of Dr. 
App that the consumer desires a moder- 
ate price together with quality and con- 
venience. I know the time will come 
when families with average incomes will 
probably be well equipped in their homes 
to store frozen foods at zero tempera- 
tures or lower. The bulletin referred to 
earlier in this article tells how railroads 
are building hundreds of low tempera- 
ture railroad refrigerator cars for frozen 
food deliveries, how equipment compa- 
nies are working overtime to produce dis- 
play cases for this merchandise and how 
stores are being built and remodeled leav- 
ing ample space for frozen food storage 
and display equipment. Of course, more 
and more electric refrigerators will be 
supplied homes if and when production 
gets into full swing. All this spells more 
and more competition of frozen foods. 
If—prices at retail are strictly in line 
with the competition of canned foods, 
if—quality of frozen foods is always 
equal to and presumably superior to that 
of canned foods, if housewives have the 
necessary income to spend on foods so 
that they may include frozen foods in 
their daily menus. 

Our work is cut out for us in the fields 
of production and quality. Maintenance 
of quality is more necessary now than 
ever before, equipment must be up to 
date and manufacturing costs pared to 
the bone without the impairment of effi- 
ciency, or quality. Our position in the 
field of economics must be defended ag- 


gressively. In local press, over the radio 
and in trade papers. 


MERCHANDISING 


It is even more necessary than ever 
that we become merchandising minded 
as we have never been before. Even 
now, with a large processor of frozen 
foods in the canned foods field as well, 
I tremble to think what will happen to 
some of the old established brands of 
canned foods and more especially what 
will happen to the many unestablished 
brands coming on the market if the same 
methods of merchandising be applied to 
the movement of canned foods under a 
trade-marked name to the homes of the 
country as have been so successfully ap- 
plied to the establishment of frozen foods. 
That they are widely liked and accepted 
more and more often by all able to afford 
them is not surprising when you analyze 
the merchandising efforts supporting the 
leading brand of frozen foods for the 
past several years: 

It’s not a pretty picture, this pre-view 
of what we may expect in the way of 
competition in the days and years to 
come but we may as well face it and do 
something about it, too! Remember, any- 
thing is better than a return to the dead 
old days of offer and bid! Your profits 
and sales will increase as you view com- 
petition from frozen foods without alarm 
but with a firm determination to always 
pack quality, label it as such, price it 
fairly and support your efforts with 
merchandising effectively to the best of 
your ability. 

In closing, look over your list of dis- 
tributors, especially those who are your 
so-called exclusive distributors. Check 
quite closely to see if they are also fea- 
turing extensively a line of frozen foods. 
It will be too much to expect that you 
can halt the onward march of progress 
of frozen foods to the homes of the house- 
wives by refusing to sell a distributor 
who also handles frozen foods but you 
can at least learn if he seems to be preju- 
diced in favor of frozen foods. Any 
time you learn of such a situation, better 
begin looking for another exclusive dis- 
tributor! Presumably you are putting 
all into the production of quality foods 
at fair prices and you have a right to 
expect your distributor will do likewise 


as far as your line is concerned. Do not 


take this suggestion lightly, every serv- 
ing of frozen foods is another serving 
that might have been yours from cans 
but was not! 
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GERBER’S DISTRIBUTION SET-UP 


To effect more efficient distribution, 
Gerber Products Company, Fremont, 
Mich., has streamlined and enlarged the 
activities of its traffic department, ac- 
cording to Rudolph C. Waehner, Gerber’s 
general traffic manager, who has estab- 
lished a new distribution system which 
calls for the use of more than 100 public 
merchandise warehouses throughout the 
nation thereby providing Gerber custom- 
ers with more prompt delivery than 
heretofore. 

In addition, in order to free Gerber’s 
sales department for concentration of its 
primary work—selling and the servicing 
of these customers’ needed—certain rou- 
tine functions formerly assigned to sales 
have been transferred to the traffic de- 
partment. These include the duties at- 
tendant upon inventory, maintenance of 
stock controls, selection of warehouses, 
etc. 

Gerber has utilized approximately 60 
public warehouses in the past for the 
placing of spot distribution stocks. Un- 
der the new program, the company will 
continue to place spot stocks in these 
and other warehouses and will also se- 
lect additional warehouses for the main- 
tenance of transit stocks at strategic 
points across the nation. 

The company will also continue to 
maintain stock piles at its plants in Oak- 
land, Calif., and Fremont, where it packs 
29 varieties of strained and chopped 
baby foods, in both glass and tin, as well 
as three cereals. The new policy, how- 
ever, will be toward larger stocks in 
transit warehouses since the mainte- 
nance of too large stocks at production 
points acts to disrupt efficient operation 
of the manufacturing line. 

“Merchandise will be stored in carload 
lots at the various transit warehouses,” 
Waehner pointed out, “ready to be 


shipped on, at the balance of the through 
freight rate, to whichever distribution 
warehouses have need for stocks.” In 
this way, past difficulties which occurred 
when unforeseen events caused sales to 
pyramid suddenly in some areas thus 
making warehouse stocks in these areas 
short while elsewhere stocks were ade- 
quate or over, will be greatly reduced. 
Even the fact that Gerber has always 
placed its warehouse stocks according to 
historical records of sales and increases 
has not provided adequate protection 
against such events, he said. 
“Elimination of lost sales caused by 
depleted stocks and use of lower cost 
transit warehouses,” Waehner stated, 
“will more than offset any additional ex- 
pense resultant in our new program.” 


Because the new distribution plan will 
reduce the stocks needed in each indi- 
vidual warehouse, permit greater flexi- 
bility of storage by the maintenance of 
these shorter stocks, and bring about a 
more rapid turnover of stocks, it will 
also provide the company with greater 
control on the age of stocks. 

The new Gerber program is based on 
a detailed study of costs, services and 
sales records. To assist in its organiza- 
tion, Waehner has worked out details in 
personal discussions with many of the 
public warehouse owners and managers 
upon whom will fall much of the burden 
of the success of the program. 

“Through years of providing the con- 
sumer with consistently high quality 
merchandise, Gerber has earned an im- 
portant position in the public’s favor. 
We intend to keep and expand this area 
of influence,” Waehner said, “and we be- 
lieve our new distribution system with 
its increased use of more warehouses in 
more cities will enable us to render bet- 
ter service than ever before.” 


EFFICIENT QUALITY CONTROL A 
PRODUCT OF PLANNED 
SANITATION 


A carefully planned and rigorously 
implemented sanitation program is the 
most certain and, in the end, the easiest 
road to dependable quality control in 
food plants and canneries, recommends 
D. Simmons, food-industries specialist, 
in the feature article of the May-June 
issue of Oakite News Service, external 
publication of Oakite Products, Inc. 


The article discusses such important 
aspects of food plant sanitation as: 
standardization of cleaning practices; a 
centrally located clean-up room where all 
movable equipment may be cleaned on a 
production basis; clean-up personnel who 
concentrate on cleaning and sanitation 
tasks only; standards for measuring 


merits of alkaline- and acidic-type deter- 
gents and germicidal materials. 


Also stressed is the relationship be- 
tween the available water supply, soaps 
and detergents, a particularly vital sub- 
ject in the food industries since more 
than 75% of the nation’s food plants are 
located in areas where water is from 4 
to as high as 40 grains hardness. 


The author calls attention to the grow- 
ing recognition of the dangers of the 
heat-resistant, flat-sour type bacteria 
which thrive in blanchers, and details a 
simple procedure for minimizing these 
spoilage agents in comon rotary or en- 
closed-spiral blanching units. 


Copies of the May-June issue of 
Oakite News Service may be obtained by 
writing direct to Oakite Products, Inc., 
18F Thames Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


SARDINE PACKERS FORM EXPORT 
TRADE ASSOCIATION 


The Maine Sardine Packers’ Export 
Association filed papers under the Ex- 
port Trade Act (Webb-Pomerene Law) 
with the Federal Trade Commission for 
exporting canned sardines packed in 
Maine and other New England States. 
The association will maintain offices at 
Eastport, Maine. 


Members of the association, all located 
in Maine, are: Addison Packing Co., 
South West Harbor; American Sardine 
Corp., Lubec; R. J. Peacock Canning Co., 
Lubec; Seaboard Packing Co., Lubec; 
North Lubec Manufacturing & Canning 
Co., North Lubec; Belfast Packing Co., 
Belfast; Holmes Packing Corp., East- 
port; B. H. Wilson Fisheries, Eastport; 
Royal River Packing Corp., Yarmouth; 
and Stinson Canning Co., Prospect Har- 
bor. 

Officers and directors of the associa- 
tion are Ralph B. Stevens, president and 
director; M. B. Pike, vice-president and 
director; Donald G. Wilson, secretary- 
treasurer and director; Milroy Warren, 
Calvin Stinson, M. P. Lawrence and 
F. A. Pike, directors. 


The Export Trade Act provides that 
nothing contained in the Sherman Act 
shall be construed as declaring to be il- 
legal a cooperative or “association” en- 
tered into for the sole purpose of engag- 
ing in export trade and actually engaged 
solely in such export trade, provided 
there. be no restraint of trade within the 
United States, or restraint of the export 
trade of any domestic competitor; and 
with the further prohibition of any 
agreement, understanding, conspiracy or 
act which shall artificially or intention- 
ally enhance or depress prices within the 
United States, substantially lessen com- 
petition or otherwise restrain trade 
therein. 


USDA AMENDS FOOD IMPORT 
CONTROLS 


The Department of Agriculture issued 
an amendment to food import regula- 
tions freeing eleven classes of foods from 
import controls, and reinstating controls 
on one other. Edible olive oil, which was 
removed from controls on July 5, 1944, is 
again being placed under import restric- 
tions because of the shortage of this 
commodity in the U. S. Foods removed 
from import controls are: cohune nuts 
and kernels; cohune nut oil; alewives and 
other pickled or salted fish; fish cakes, 
balls, and pudding, in oil or in oil and 
other substances; fish paste and fish 
sauce; all types of salted or pickled her- 
ring, including sprats, pilchards, and 
anchovies; canned oysters; canned clams 
and clams in combination with other sub- 
stances (except clam chowder); canned 
razor clams; canned lobster, including 


‘ spiny lobsters and drawfish; and lobster 


paste and sauce. 
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FMC WINS INFRINGEMENT SUIT 


Judgment was awarded Food Machin- 
ery Corporation (July 15) as a result 
of a suit brought by the Corporation 
against Pacific Can Company and Flotill 
Products, Incorporated, for infrigement 
of a patented feature of pressure cookers 
and coolers owned by Food Machinery. 

U. S. District Judge Michael J. Roche 
presided at the litigation in San Fran- 
cisco in which Food Machinery Corpora- 
tion as plaintiff sought an injunction and 
accounting for alleged infrigement of 
two patents which it held as assignee of 
the inventor, Albert R. Thompson of Los 
Gatos, California. Mr. Thompson is a 
director of Food Machinery Corporation 
and was formerly Chief Engineer for 
many years prior to his retirement from 
this post last fall. 

In an opinion handed down by Judge 
Roche it was pointed out that one of 
the patents in suit expired shortly after 
the suit was filed and it was held that 
this patent was not infringed. The other 
patent was found to be infringed and 
the court ordered that Pacific Can Com- 
pany as manufacturer, and Flotill Prod- 
ucts, Incorporated, as user, of the in- 
fringing machine, be permanently en- 
joined from further infringement of this 
patent. 

Judge Roche further ordered that the 
case be referred to a Special Master to 
take an accounting of profits realized by 
the defendants and the damages suffered 
by the plaintiff from the infringement, 
and that the plaintiff have judgement 
against the defendants therefore. 


The patented feature held by Judge 
Roche to have been unlawfully incor- 
porated in the cooker and cooler manu- 
factured by Pacific Can Company, was 
found by the Court to have solved a 
problem that had long plagued the can- 
ning industry. Food Machinery Corpora- 
tion officials say that this feature is em- 
ployed in the continuous pressure cook- 
ers and coolers manufactured by the 
Corporation’s Anderson-Barngrover Di- 
vision at San Jose. 


PINAP GROWERS ELECT MUSICK 


Elvon Musick, Los Angeles, has been 
re-elected President of the Pineapple 
Growers Association of Hawaii. Other 
officers elected include: H. E. MacCon- 
aughey, Hawaiian Pineapple Company, 
1st Vice-President; L. J. Taylor, Libby, 
MeNeill & Libby, 2nd Vice-President; R. 
G. Bell, Honolulu, 3rd Vice-President; 
and Dr. E. C. Auchter, Honolulu, 4th 
Vice-President. L. C. Queen of San 
Francisco was re-elected Secretary and 
G. D. McDermid, Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
Treasurer. Members of the Association 
are: Baldwin Packers, Ltd., Hawaiian 
Canneries Company, Kauai Pineapple 
Company, Ltd., Maui Pineapple Com- 
pany, Ltd., California Packing Corpo- 
ration, Hawaiian Pineapple Company, 
Ltd., Libby, McNeill & Libby, and Ha- 
waiian Fruit Packers, Ltd. 
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PRESERVE PROMOTION BEGINS 


The Preserve Industry Council, repre- 
senting the principal manufacturers of 
jams, jellies, marmalades, fruit spreads 
and preserves in the United States, will 
launch the industry’s first full scale ad- 
vertising program with a 4-color, 2-page 
bleed spread in the October 26th issue 
of the Saturday Evening Post, it is an- 
nounced by Malcolm D. Haven, Secre- 
tary-Promotional Director of the Coun- 
cil. 

This initial 2-page advertisement, first 
in the industry’s long-range program, 
will be followed immediately by three 4- 
color half-page ads in both the Saturday 
Evening Post and McCall’s in November, 
December and January, reaching a total 
of almost 85,000,000 readers. Preceding 
the national advertising, the industry 
will use three trade magazines in the 
food field to announce the national adver- 
tising. These will be single page black- 
and-white ads and will carry a complete 
listing of the supporting members of the 
Preserve Industry Council. 

“This is the first national advertising 
campaign ever undertaken by the pre- 
serve industry, and we believe it will be 
one of the most attention-provoking in- 
dustry efforts in the food field,” Mr. 
Haven says. 

The theme of the inaugural advertise- 
ment will be “Brighten Up The Break- 
fast Toast.” The campaign is pointed 
directly at the breakfast market because 
of its high potential in maintaining war- 
time gains in sales of commercial pre- 
serves, and guaranteeing steadily in- 
creasing future volume when present 
sugar shortages and other production 
problems are a thing of the past. 


National surveys reveal that three out. 


of four Americans over twelve years old 
eat toast, bread, rolls or some other 
forms of bread-stuff for breakfast,” Mr. 


Haven pointed out. “On that basis, if 
we could induce 50 per cent of these 
people to eat one serving of a fruit 
spread at breakfast, it would account for 
a larger volume of jams, jellies, marma- 
lades and fruit spreads than the indus- 
try produced in its peak year of 1944.” 

A powerful merchandising effort ac- 
companies the advertising campaign. A 
4-page merchandising folder, which uses 
the inside pages for a reproduction of 
the inaugural ad, has been mailed by the 
Preserve Industry Council to all manu- 
facturer-members of the Council. This 
folder gives the complete schedule of the 
advertising, and instruction on six ways 
to tie in with the advertising and make 
it pay. It reproduces the full color poster 
which has been prepared for display in 
retail outlets. The most important food 
chains, super-markets and_ wholesale 
headquarters have been circularized. 
Manufacturers in all sections of the 
country are tying-in to the national 
advertising with their own promotion in 
newspapers, radio and other media, and 
retail outlets will likewise tailor their 
promotion to take advantage of the im- 
petus of the national effort. 


The 4-color poster for display in gro- 
cery stores reproduces the national ad. 
Copy says: “Stock-up Time For Jams, 
Jellies And Preserves—Choose From 
Our Complete Assortment.” 


The industry advertising campaign 
follows a nationwide educational pro- 
gram which was launched last January 
1st, to pave the way for the direct sell- 
ing effort. The educational campaign 
and the advertising campaigns will run 
together throughout the year, and are 
expected to be substantially enhanced in 
the coming years. Headquarters of the 
Preserve Industry Council are at 7 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


FREEZERS CONVENTION 
COMMITTEE 


The National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers has set up a committee to 
develop plans for the 1947 Frozen Food 
Convention and Exposition, to be held in 
San Francisco, the week of March 3, 
1947. The Committee consists of: E. J. 
White, Western Frozen Foods Co., Inc., 
San Francisco, California, Chairman; H. 
A. Carpenter, Olney & Carpenter, Inc., 
Wolcot, N. Y.; Carl Kolb, Birds Eye- 
Snider, Inc., New York, N. Y.; F. J. 
Becker, Gresham Berry Growers, Gresh- 
am, Oregon; Ed Watson, Pictsweet 
Foods, Mt. Vernon, Wash.; S. A. Moffett, 
S. A. Moffett Co., Seattle, Wash.; Joseph 
Braden, Richmond-Chase Co., San Jose, 


Calif.; Marion T. Fannaly, Marion T. 
Fannaly, Ine., Ponchatoula, La.; C. 
Courtney Seabrook, Deerfield Packing 
Corp., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Meanwhile, the Association’s office in 
Washington is sending out question- 
naires to all companies in the industry, 
including packers, brokers, distributors, 
suppliers, ete., to gain an approximate 
idea as to attendance. If any members 
of the industry should by any chance 
fail to receive a copy of the question- 
naire, they are urged to advise the As- 
sociation of their attendance plans by 
letter. All information and inquiries 
relative to the Convention should be sent 
to the National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers, 1415 K. Street, N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


VIRGINIA CANNERS IN SPECIAL 
MEETING 


President F. W. Brugh has called a 
special meeting of the Virginia Canners 
Association to be held at the Hotel Roa- 
noke, Virginia, August 5 at 10:30 A.M. 
The purpose of the meeting is to have 
the members confer with E. J. Evans and 
H. L. Gear, representatives of the Fed- 
eral Processed Foods Inspection Service 
in an effort to raise the quality of this 
year’s tomato packs. 


COMSTOCK ACQUIRES HOLLEY 
CANNING COMPANY 


R. W. Comstock, President of the Com- 
stock Canning Corporation, Newark, 
New York, has announced that the com- 
pany has purchased the plant, equip- 
ment and good-will of the Holley Can- 
ning Company, Holley, New York. The 
Holley Canning Company was founded in 
1900 and packs peas, cherries, tomato 
products, apples, apple sauce, apple juice 
and vinegar stock. Harlan D. Munger, 
former president of the Holley Canning 
Company, continues as Manager in 
Charge of Operations, which will be con- 
tinued and expanded. 


TILGHMAN MODERNIZES PLANT 


In an effort to have the plant as mod- 
ern and as sanitary as possible, Tilghman 
Packing Company, Tilghman, Maryland, 
has made extensive use of stainless steel 
in all places where the food will come 
in contact with the metal. Outstanding 
are the tomato peeling ring and exhaust 
boxes. The company has also designed 
and constructed a new unscrambler which 
is of particular interest. 


HAROLD DESHON DIES 
SUDDENLY 


Harold D. Deshon, President of the 
Smithfield Pure Food Company, Inc., 
Hilton, New York, and well known to the 
canning and business trade for 30 years 
as a New York State fruit packer, died 
of a heart attack while at the wheel of 
his car on July 18. Mr. Deshon was 59 
years old and a member of both the New 
York State and National Canners Asso- 
ciations. His widow and four daughters 
survive. 


WISCONSIN DATES 


November 11 and 12 have been set as 
the dates for the Annual Meeting of the 
Wisconsin Canners Association, which 
as usual will be held at the Schroeder 
Hotel, Milwaukee. 
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CROWN ANNOUNCES BOARD 
CHANGES 


To fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
death of Charles E. McManus, John J. 
Nagle, President of the Crown Cork & 
Seal Company has also been elected 
Chairman of the Board of Directors. Mr. 
Nagle was elevated to the presidency on 


JOHN J. NAGLE 


January 1 of this year after serving as 
Treasurer of the company since 1927 
and in an executive capacity with the 
predecessor company, the New Process 
Cork Company of New York since 1920. 
He will now occupy the offices of Chair- 
man of the Board and President. 


Russell B. Gowans, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Western Crown Cork & 
Seal Corporation, the West Coast sub- 
sidiary of Crown Cork, with manufactur- 
ing plants in San Francisco and Los An- 
geles, since 1931, and since December 
1936 as President, was elected a Director 
of Crown Cork & Seal Company succeed- 
ing Mr. McManus in that capacity. 


INDIANA BROKER FATALLY 
STRICKEN 


Harlan F. Rattcliff, for more than 20 
years associated with the Craig Broker- 
age Company of Indianapolis, and with 
a wide acquaintance among the canners 
of Indiana and adjoining States, died 
suddenly of a heart attack at the home 
of his daughter, Mrs. Lloyd Jackson, 
early Sunday morning, July 21. His 
daughter and three grand-children sur- 
vive. 


TRI-STATE PACKERS SET SPRING 
DATES 


At the Summer Meeting and Luncheon 
of the Tri-State Packers Association 
held at the Cohanzick Country Club, 
Bridgeton, New Jersey, July 15, the 
Board of Directors set the dates for the 
1947 Spring Convention for Thursday 
and Friday, April 10 and 11, to be held 
at the Lord Baltimore Hotel in Balti- 
more, 


BETHLEHEM OPERATING 
MESSICK PLANT 


Bethlehem Packing Company, Bethle- 
hem, Maryland, has put into operation 
the factory previously operated by R. M. 
Messick & Sons. Principals in the new 
firm are: George D. Faulkner and Stan- 
ley Howeth, who last year operated the 
Earl LeGates factory, and have leased 
the Messick plant for operation this year. 


FRUIT STATISTICS OUT 


National Canners Association’s Divis- 
ion of Statistics this week issued Part 
2 of their Canned Food Pack Statistics 
for 1945, which gives complete statistics 
for canned fruits. 


BROKERS MEMBERSHIP SETS 
RECORD 


In accepting William Van Overloop of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, as the 1,300th 
member, the National Food Brokers As- 
sociation set an all time membership 
record, the highest in its 42 year history. 
The Association was founded in 1904 to 
curb unethical practices in the food 
brokerage field and according to Presi- 
dent Watson Rogers, the Association now 
includes the leading food brokers in the 
United States and Canada, with members 
located in every trading area of these 
two countries. 


LE GATES FIRM OPERATING 


The Earl LeGates Company of Pres- 
ton, Maryland is again operating its 
plant at Tanyard, Maryland, after a 
lapse of two years as a result of John 
S. LeGates’ service in the armed forces. 
Mr. LeGates has now been released from 
the Army and is again managing the 
plant. 


BENZOATES BOOKLET 


Seydel Chemical Company, Jersey City 
2, New Jersey, has issued a new and re- 
vised edition of “A Treatise on Ben- 
zoates” which contains considerable pre- 
serving data as well as a resume of Fed- 
eral and State laws bearing on the use 
of Benzoate of Soda in food products and 
beverages. Copies are available direct 
from the company. 
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WINCKLER APPOINTS FULLER 


Nicholas J. Winckler, President of 
Winckler & Smith Citrus Products Com- 
pany, Inc., Anaheim, California, has an- 
nounced that Elmer Fuller, for more 
than seven years associated with the 
Southern California Citrus Foods Com- 
pany, has resigned to accept the position 
of Production Manager. Mr. Fuller dur- 
ing his past 15 years of canning experi- 
ence, has gained a very high reputation 
in plant management. With the recent 
appointment of Harold C. Brooks, Inc., to 
direct the company’s sales, Mr. Winckler 
says “these changes round out the or- 
ganization with very capable personnel 
so that we can continue aggressively in 
our line of endeavor.” 


NEW NCA MEMBERS 


The following firms have been admitted 
to membership in the National Canners 
Association since July 6: American 
Foods, Inc., Buffalo, New York; B & F 
Canners Cooperative, Fredonia, New 
York; Custom Canners, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia; John C. Jackson, Friday Harbor, 
Washington; Lyndan Products Company, 
Inc., Castle Division, Lyons, New York; 
Marietta Fisheries, Inc., Marietta, Wash- 
ington. 


E. L. FOOKS RETIRES 


After some 28 years in the canning 
business, E. L. Fooks, owner of the Fooks 
Canning Company, with offices at Ridge- 
ly, Maryland, has sold the business and 
the successors are operating under the 
name of Model Farm, Ince., with post 
office address at Preston, Maryland dur- 
ing the canning season. Daniel R. Brandt 
is in charge of operations. 


ROTARIANS ELECT TRUESDAIL 


Roger W. Truesdail, President and 
Director of Truesdail Laboratories, Inc., 
of Los Angeles, has been installed Presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles Rotary Club. 
He has been an active Rotarian since 
1935. 


CLAPP’S ADVANCE BIER 


John H. Bier of Rochester, N. Y., until 
recently manager of the San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, plant of Clapp’s Baby Foods, has 
been named general production manager 
of all Clapp’s plants, according to an an- 
nouncement by President H. W. Roden 
in the New York headquarters. 


The plants now under Mr. Bier’s super- 
vision are producing 40 different items of 
baby foods. They are located in Roches- 
ter, Elkhart (Indiana) and San Jose. 
Plans are under way to increase the va- 
riety of nourishment for infants, accord- 
ing to Mr. Roden, whose firm founded 
the baby food industry 25 years ago in 
a Rochester kitchen. 
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OPA COMPROMISE BILL PASSED 
AFTER MIDNIGHT JULY 24th 


Passed by the House and now the Sen- 
ate the compromise bill for the survival 
of OPA goes to the President for signa- 
ture. 


During the interim since June 30, the 
Food Price Division of OPA has been 
busy processing many price adjustments 
and increases. The immediate action of 
the Processed Food Section will be to 
issue an amendment to the 1946 canned 
vegetable regulation so that individual 


OPA REESTABLISHED 


As we go to press this morning, 
Friday, a new OPA Bill is estab- 
lished as a result of the Presi- 
dent’s reluctant signature of the 
revised Bill passed by the House 
and Senate and sent to him yester- 
day for his disposal. 

In general, price ceilings in 
effect June 30 will be restored at 
once, except for those products 
which were specifically decontrolled 
by the Bill, until at least August 
20. These specifically decontrolled 
products include: Live Stock, Meat, 
Dairy Products, Grain, Cotton Seed 
and Soy Beans, which will be auto- 
matically restored to price control 
August 21 unless a special board 
to be appointed by President Tru- 
man decides otherwise. Poultry, 
Eggs, Tobacco and Petroleum will 
remain free of ceilings until the 
Board decides otherwise. Other 
foods are automatically restored to 
price ceilings. OPA is expected to 
immediately issue revised price 
orders clarifying the situation on 
processed foods. It is expected 
that price increases will be made 
to reflect the loss of subsidy pay- 
ments on processed foods, as well 
as other increases in costs, includ- 
ing raw materials and labor in- 
creases, which have taken place 
during the price holiday. 


canners can adjust their prices upward 
to include the former subsidy which is no 
longer operative. 


The 1946 canned fruit regulation and 
the 1946 frozen fruit and vegetable regu- 
lations have been processed and are 
ready to be announced soon. Since no 
subsidy formerly existed on canned fruits 
there has been no upward adjustment 
of prices as has been done in the case 
of the 1946 frozen vegetable pack. 

A decontrol action of many minor food 
items is expected to be announced soon. 
Decontrol of fresh spinach, onions and 
tomatoes is also expected in the near 
future. 


A general statement by OPA for the 
re-pricing of food items formerly under 
control, or those specifically mentioned in 
the bill, such as poultry, eggs, meat and 
dairy products, is expected immediately. 
This announcement will undoubtedly pro- 


vide a lag to enable the trade to close 
out supplies now on hand. 


It is expected that Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Clinton P. Anderson, will make 
an early announcement to the food trade, 
relative to the expected action on sub- 
sidies as well as the operation of his 
functions and those of the new 3 man 
decontrol board, which also has powers 
to reestablish food controls. 


The new law provides for a maximum 
of 1 billion dollars for subsidies, but 
the intent of the measure is for their 
discontinuance as soon as possible. If 
the law becomes effective, there will no 
longer be subsidies on canned or frozen 
vegetables for the 1946 pack. The sub- 
sidies which are operative on dried rais- 
ins and prunes are subject to elimination 
by the decontrol board at any time. Un- 
der the terms of the bill, meat, dairy 
products, grains, cotton seed and soy- 
beans will go back under control August 
21 unless the board orders otherwise. 
These items must remain free until that 
time. No controls can be imposed on 
poultry, eggs, petroleum or tobacco be- 
fore that date unless the board orders. 
Subject to the board’s final say, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, rather than OPA, 
would decide what farm commodities can 
be controlled. 


ARMY PROCUREMENT 


This year the Army will buy all of its 
requirements of canned fruits and vege- 
tables on a negotiated basis instead of 
on a bid basis as was tried earlier this 
year with some items. Under the pro- 
gram the Quartermaster Corps will set 
up field offices operating out of QMC De- 
pots at Stockton, California, Chicago and 
New York. Procurement of most canned 
fruits will be made from the Stockton 
Depot, or field office of that depot which 
will probably be located at San Francisco. 
Canned vegetables ,will be procured 
through the Chicago QMC Depot, while 
some canned fruits, particularly apple 
products, and special commodities will be 
bought through the New York Depot. 


OFFSHORE SUGAR ENTRIES © 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced that the quantity of sugar 
entered for consumption from all off- 
shore areas during January-June 1946 
amounted to 2,325,470 short tons, raw 
value. For the corresponding period last 
year the quantity entered totaled 2,878,- 
281 tons. ‘The figures are subject to 
change after final outturn weights and 
polarization data for all entries are 
available. 


A total of 151,634 short tons of sugar, 
raw value, was marketed by the main- 
land cane area and 428,617 tons by the 
continued beet area during January-May, 
1946, as compared with 132,969 tons and 
387,071 tons, respectively, during the 
same period of 1945. Data for June are 
not yet available. 
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“PRONTO PUPS” POSE PUZZLING 
PROBLEM TO PICKLE PACKERS 


The pep which piquant pickles add to 
such delectable bits of Americana as hot 
deg sandwiches—and the void for con- 
sumers when the pickle is missing—has 
2eain been illustrated by the Problem of 
the Pronto Pups. 

Noted chefs of New York eateries, edi- 
tors, ex-GIs, public relations men and 
pickle packers have all wrestled with the 
problem. And the problem? Simply how 
to get pickles in the middle of those post- 
war versions of a hot dog sandwich, 
called pronto pups by their originators. 

It all began when an enterprising Port- 
land, Oregon, firm originated the post- 
war pup and began to organize a nation- 
wide system of franchise holders, con- 
sisting almost exclusively, it is reported, 
of former service men with a yen for 
the food retailing business. 

Knowledge of the pup-poaching pro- 
cedure is essential at this point. The 
pups start out as weinies, just the usual, 
excellent type of frankfurters and all of 
a standard size. A stick—just like the 
stem of an all-day sucker—is inserted 
lengthwise into one end of the weinie 
as a handle. Then the weinie is dipped 
into a special flour and milk batter, ro- 
tated until it is uniformly coated, then 
dropped into a hot vegetable oil for a 
French fry treatment. In a moment or 
so the batter coating has cooked through 
forming a firm brown coating for the 
well-heated weinie in the middle. It is 
given a brushing of mustard or of picka- 
lilli sauce, a piece of tissue wrapped 
around the handle end, and it goes to 
the customer. 

A minimum of space is required and 
the business is based on low overhead 
and mass sales made in a hurry. 

The pups reportedly made an instant 
hit with the American consumer wher- 
ever retail spots were opened. Consumer 
demand though soon raised the question 
of how to get the piquancy into the 
pronto pup. 

The [Illinois franchise-holder, Ed 
Waldwire and Don Strand of Springfield, 
Ill., confided their troubles to the Asso- 
ciated Press. They wanted to know how 
to get a pickle into the middle of their 
non-skid, drip-proof hot dog. 

It is reported that fantastic sugges- 
tions poured in, none of them practical, 
primarily because few readers could 
vizualize the pronto pup or the cooking 
process. 


ENTER NPPA 

This was a natural challenge for the 
National Pickle Packers Association, 
which is, of course, quite interested in 
seeing that consumers get all the sweet 
or dill pickles they desire. 

A day was spent in pleasant research 
at a pup peddling place in Chicago’s 
"oop, where the Association’s representa- 
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tives worked out methods while consum- 
ing pups and dill pickles. 

Their conclusion was that the piquancy 
of pickles can be made a part of pronto 
pups, but they surrounded their conclu- 
sion with ifs, ands, and buts. 

Short of post-cooking surgery there is 
no practical method for getting an un- 
cooked pickle inside. Practically-speak- 
ing, for the mass trade, you can’t have 
a pickle in the middle. As a luxury trade 
item, it is possible. 

Heat does not become intense inside 
the weinie, and it was found that fresh 
dill pickle loses none of its piquancy if 
it goes through this particular toasting 
process. 

The pickle can be put in the middle 
if before inserting the weinie in the bat- 
ter its skin is slit lengthwise, and a par- 
tial slice of dill is inserted. Then the 
pickle would be incased in the batter and 
would not only be in the middle, but 
would be warmed with the rest of the 
pup. The retailer observed, however, 
that the process was too involved and 
slowed down deliveries too much to be 
practical for the mass trade, although he 
conceded it would be a delectable luxury 
—or two-bit—item. 

Most popular solution—to the pickle 
men and several kibitzing consumers— 
was to take the palpitating pup as is, 
holding it in the right hand, and to take 
a spicy dill in the left, alternating the 
bites from right to left. 


GOTHEM CHEF SUGGESTS 

Simultaneously in New York, Mr. Ed- 
ward Mowery of the World-Telegram 
staff was inspired to action and put the 
problem before many of the Gotham’s 
renowned chefs. Surprisingly, many of 
their conclusions coincided with the less 
formal research of the pickle packer as- 
sociation. 

Mr. Mowery wrote that: “After visit- 
ing the St. Moritz, Ritz-Carlton, Pennsyl- 
vania, Waldorf Astoria, Savoy-Plaza, 
Plaza and Delmonico, we discovered that 
your innovation isn’t a hot dog at all. 
It’s a Patte a Fryle, an aperitif or a hot 
hors d’oeuvres. Served en casserole, 
you .can garnish it with sauerkraut. 
Served raw, you can wash it down with 
beer. Boys, you’ve really got something.” 

At the Ritz, Louis Diat confirmed that 
the pickle doesn’t cook as strong heat 
doesn’t penetrate that far, and also voted 
for an incision in order to get the pickle 
in the middle. 

Francisco Romersa of the St. Moritz, 
to boil down considerable verbiage, sug- 
gested that manufacturers of the franks 
should pre-stuff them with pickles “built- 
in, like an antenna.” (This was a new 
idea to the pickle association and was 
quickly endorsed). 


U. S. DIET REPORT COVERS 
37 YEARS OF FOOD 


How well Americans have been fed 
through peace and war, good times and 
depressions, is shown in an analysis of 
the United States’ food supply from 1909 
to 1945, released July 17 by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

During the recent war years, food for 
American civilians contained more cal- 
cium, iron, B vitamins, and vitamins A 
and C than at any other time in the 
37-year period. Important factors in 
bringing about these nutritional gains 
were high consumption of milk, eggs, 
meat, poultry, vegetables, and fruit, and 
the enrichment of white bread and flour. 

During the period covered by the 
analysis, there was a steady increase in 
calcium, vitamins A and C, and ribo- 
flavin (one of the B vitamins) in the 
food supply. The rise of calcium and 
riboflavin was due largely to greater 
consumption of milk and the rise of 
vitamins A and C to increased use of 
fruits and vegetables. 

Among striking changes in American 
food habits in the 37 years have been a 
400 per cent increase in consumption of 
citrus fruit and a 30 per cent decrease 
in potatoes and grain products. 

Because of the enrichment program, 
grain products now furnish a much 
greater share of the total available sup- 
ply of iron, and the B vitamins, thiamine 
and niacin, than before World War II. 

Nutritive values, the food economists 
explain, are for foods as brought into 
the kitchen. No allowance is made for 
cooking losses or for edible food thrown 
away or left on plates. All figures are 
national averages, and do not reveal the 
wide variations that exist among differ- 
ent sections of the country and different 
incomes. 

No previous study has covered so long 
a period of shifts and changes in the 
diet in this country. The work reported 
analyzes changes from year to year in 
national food supplies and their content 
of vitamins, minerals, and other nutri- 
tive values. The study, prepared by the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics in cooperation with the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, pro- 
vides an aid to agricultural leaders and 
others planning programs for food pro- 
duction and distribution. 


Second Cook Ferdinand Rondez at Del- 
monico’s brutally suggested boring a hole 
in the frank and inserting the pickle. 

Ernest Imhoff of the Savoy-Plaza 
recommended two procedures which the 
pickle packers had already tested. One 
was to split the frank and insert the 
pickle. A second was to place pickle 
slices on either side of the frank and roll 
it in dough. 

The pickle men have left the problem 
right there, but they believe that the 
final answer as far as the pronto pups 
are concerned will come not from famous 
chefs, nor from themselves, but from 
those true experts in things hot doggish, 
the hustlers of the beach, sports and en- 
tertainment circuits. 
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Millions of people in Europe and Asia will die of 
starvation unless we help by sharing our abundance 
now! You can help save them by giving to the 


Emergency fons Cateaton.¢ Give money or give food There is a long, tough, important journey ahead of 

these Crown cans—they are going to help feed the starving. 

GIVE These cans will stand up to the task assigned . . . affording 

maximum protection to the food entrusted to them—for like | 
THAT THEY MAY LIVE ? all Crown cans they are of the highest quality. 

HERE’S WHAT YOU CAN DO! Maximum protection for your product is not the only thing you 

get when you use Crown cans... you also get “personalized 

1. GIVE MONEY TO BUY FOOD. 

More food can be obtained for a given service’’—the sincere, useful interest in your packaging prob- 
amount of money when it is bought centrally and in lems—the “headquarters interest” and help from Crown offi- 
large quantities. Send money to your local Emergency 

Food Collection Committee or to Henry A. Wallace, cials, sales representatives and field service men that Crown 
National Chairman, 100 Maiden Lane, N.Y. re N.Y. customers find exceptionally profitable. 


2. GIVE FOOD IN TIN CANS. 
Leave at any Emergency Food Collection depot. 


Urge your church, club, or organization to participate ! 
Why food must be in tin cans. Food in tin cans 
can be handled safely for distant shipments and 


travel over difficult roads. 


THE NATION’S THIRD LARGE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


CROWN CAN COMPANY PHILADELPHIA Baltimore Chicago St. Louis * Houston Orlando Fort Wayne Nebraska City 
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THE CONDITION CROPS 


CORN 


ROCHESTER, IND., July 22—Sweet Corn: 
We are in the middle of one of the hot- 
test and driest summers on record. How- 
ever, this is local, some sections of In- 
diana have received heavy rains. In 
our section though it is very dry and 
our Bantam crop has been cut 25 per 
cent and maybe more. The late corn 
can come through much better if we can 
get some relief soon. 


CIRCLEVILLE, OHIO, July 20—Corn: 
After a bad start due to a wet spring 
and a serious flood on June 18, ruining 
20 per cent of the acreage, our crops are 
now looking good. With favorable 
weather from here on and a late fall we 
should have a good pack, even on the 
acreage planted after the flood. 


COBB, WIS., July 20—Corn: Condition 
10@ per cent. 


MADISON, WIS., July 23—Corn: Been 
making good progress with tasseling re- 
ported in several parts of the State last 
week. Some canners believe they may 
start packing this year before August 
15. Corn borer is appearing again in 
southern and eastern counties and indi- 
cations are that the borer problem will 
be serious this year. 


SHAWANO, WIS., July 23—Golden and 
White Cream Style Corn: Expect to start 
last week in August. Fields at present 
time look very promising for a large 
pack, depending on moisture and warm 
weather from now on till pack is com- 
pleted. 


PEAS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 24—Peas: A 
record-high production of 531,200 tons of 
green peas is indicated for processing in 
1946, according to the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. This estimate is 
based on reports received from canners 
and freezers of green peas on the con- 
dition of the crop on July 15. The indi- 
cated production is 8 per cent above the 
July 1 estimate and exceeds the 1945 
production of 496,810 tons by 7 per cent 
and the 1935-44 average of 309,940 tons 
by 71 per cent. The yield indicated on 
July 15 for 1946 is 2,165 pounds per 
acre. The yield in prospect for this year 
has been exceeded only by the 1945 yield 
of 2,191 pounds, the 1920 yield of 2,267 
pounds and the 1918 yield of 2,232 
pounds per acre. The 10-year average is 
1,741 pounds per acre. In New York and 
Ohio, conditions for developing the crop 
this year have been especially favorable 
and prospective yields now indicated for 
1946 in these States have never been 
exceeded. Yield prospects are somewhat 
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above average in practically all of the 
other important States except Maine, 
Virginia, Colorado, Utah and California. 


COBB, WIS., July 20—Peas: 90 per cent. 


MADISON, WIS., July 23—Peas: Canning 
is nearly ended in Wisconsin with a few 
plants running on late sweets until the 
end of this week. The quality of the 
sweet pack is exceptionally high despite 
yields well over 100 cases per acre in 
many places. The State average yield 
appears to be between 90 and 100 cases 
per acre. 


SHAWANO, WIS., July 23—Peas: Fin- 
ished July 18. Fair yield but quality 
below average on Alaskas; Sweets some- 
what better. 


WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS., July 15—Peas: 
About 100 cases to the acre on Alaskas. 
Had to pass 160 acres. Quality okay. 
Sweets are very, very good; 170 cases 
per acre. Will finish in ten days. Pea 
operations satisfactory in all respects. 


TOMATOES 


ST. HELENA, CALIF., July 17—Tomatoes: 
Late and slow growing compared with a 
normal year. Small acreage; yield should 
be normal. 


EATON, IND., July 22—Tomatoes: Pros- 
pect unfavorable due to excessive rains. 


EASTON, MD., July 20—-Tomatoes: Have 
not started packing yet. The crop was in 
very good condition up to the past two 
weeks but does not look so good at this 
time due to the fact that some blight 
seems to be striking about this section. 
Fair acreage but yield not so good thus 
far. This, of course, is very early to 
place any certainty as farmers here have 
just started to pick. 


RIDGELY, MD., July 22—Tomatoes: look- 
ing fine but soon will need a shower. 
Have never seen any more fruit than 
some have and they are getting ripe and 
large size. If nothing happens Carolina 
County should have an average yield. 
Prices ranged from $1.00 to $1.30 the 
past week on market per 5/8 basket. 


BRISTOL, PA., July 20—Tomatoes: Fields 
in this area looking very good. Fruit 
has set well. Probably start picking for 
canning deliveries the first week in Au- 
gust. 


HUNGERFORD, PA., July 22—-Tomatoes: 
Crop was okay until late potato blight 
infected fields. It is now widespread 
and doing much damage. Rain over week- 
end and cloudy today, which means a 
greater spread of blight. We are fearful 
the crop will be drastically reduced. 


VEGETABLE BRIEFS 


By CHARLES H. NISSLEY, 
Extension Specialist 


WHY TOMATO LEAVES CURL 


The curling or rolling of the lower 
leaves of tomatoes usually occurs when 
a hot dry period follows a period of good 
growing weather. The older leaves be- 
come less active than the younger ones 
and during dry weather or extreme warm 
weather they are the first to show the 
effect of a partial water deficit in the 
plant. No disease organism or insect is 
concerned in this type of leaf curling 
and it is likely to occur on vigorous 


_ plants. It is especially noticeable on 


plants which are trained to a single stem 
and tied to a stake. Plant aphids or 
plant lice will sometimes cause the leaves 
to curl, but an examination of the leaves 
will identify this insect. 


CLEAN OUT SWEET POTATO BEDS 


Hotbeds which produced the 1946 crop 
of sweet potato plants should be cleaned 
up as soon as possible. The sand or soil 
and any potatoes which may have re- 
mained in the bed should be hauled to a 
portion of the farm where sweet pota- 
toes will not be grown for a number of 
years. In the case of hotwater-heated 
hotbeds, all of the soil down to the pipes 
or to the boards should be removed. In 
flue-heated beds, the soil should also be 
removed and the boards taken up and 
stacked in a well-ventilated pile where 
the air can circulate freely between 
them. 

It is also advisable, as an extra pre- 
caution, to soak the solid parts of the 
plant bed and the boards used with a 
solution of 1 pint of formaldehyde to 6 
gallons of water, or 1 pound of copper 
sulphate (bluestone) dissolved in 5 to 6 
gallons of water. Any sand remaining 
in the plant bed should be soaked with 
either of these solutions. Prepare now 
for a clean plant bed next spring. 


BORERS ON LATE SWEET CORN 


About the first week of August the 
eggs of the second brood of the European 


(Please turn to page 22) 


OTHER ITEMS 


EASTON, MD., July 20—Peppers: Pros- 
pects good so far. 


HUNGERFORD, PA., July 22—Snap 
Beans: Rains over week-end excellent for 
crop; balance of pack should be okay. 


. Up to this time we have had the best 


quality ever processed here. Pack about 
one-third up; acreage reduced one-third 
from 1945. 


SHAWANO, WIS., July 23—Green & Wax 
Beans: Starting July 24 in small way. 
Vines look good and should be good 
average pack of good quality. Depending 
on weather from now on through the 
season. Smaller acreage than former 
years. 
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‘ 
This is the thirty-third of a series of advertisements 
showing that “Performance by Washburn’s’’ covers every 


of high quality seed. 


factor y for the prod 


EQUIPMENT CHECKED 
to AVOID MIXTURES 


All Washburn’s seed peas and beans undergo many in- 


spections to avoid mixtures, and one of the most impor- 
tant of these is the checking of equipment. 

Every drill as well as threshing machine is checked 
by Washburn’s own field men before any crop is planted 
or threshed. These men themselves actually help the 


farmer growers clean out the machines before starting. 


Outstanding performance by Washburn’s 
is obtained not by chance but by plan 


WASHBURN-WILSON SEED fl 


Breeders and Growers of MOSCow, IDAHO 


Seed Peas and Beans 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


The Weather Dry, Spotty—Crops Making 

Good Progress—Trading Quiet Until OPA is 

Finally Explained—How They Figure the 

Prices—Buyers Need the Goods—The Can- 
ned Pea Situation Up To Now. 


WEATHER—The week has presented a 
variety of weather, differing materially 
even within the same State. A canner 
in Indiana complains from a lack of rain, 
but at the same time relates that other 
regions of that State have had abundant, 
if not too much rain, and other Indi- 
anians. confirm this. 


The same thing holds in this imme- 
diate region. Down in Anne Arundel 
Co., the kitchen garden for Baltimore 
City but out of reach of the canners for 
that reason, they had torrential rains, 
while just across the Chesapeake Bay, 
which means over on the ’Shore, they 
are crying for rain, but again only in 
localities, while in other sections of the 
same region they have had good rains. 
But taken altogether the crops have been 
making good progress, and the laments 
are but recordings of the vagaries of the 
weather, certainly a feature of this fa- 
mous season. Yet, to repeat, all in all 
the crops are doing quite well, and prom- 
ise good big packs, for which the world 
will be grateful. 


Complaints about the tomato blight on 
the ’Shore are not so noticeable this week 
and it is thought that this scourge will 
pass off, and certainly all hands are pull- 
ing for a good big tomato crop. The sea- 
son is young yet; temperatures are soar- 
ing up into the high spots which help 
tomatoes and corn, and will be welcomed 
by the green bean crops which have been 
having their troubles. An evidence of 
this may be seen in the wholesale vege- 
table market quotations which price 
stringless beans at $3 to $3.25 per bu. 
at the season when they ought to be 
plentiful and better in reach of the can- 
ners. The Southern supplies of this 
vegetable, and which mostly went into 
French Style beans, is over. The rains 
ought to help. out materially, if the very 
high winds we have been having have 
not done too much damage. The acreage 
is good, and the season is coming on. 
Good rains and warm suns will make 
both tomatoes and corn, and that has 
been their portions thus far. 


THE MARKET-—The general impression 
seems to be that both sellers and buyers 
have been adhering rather closely to 
former OPA prices. The first break away 
from these controlled prices was, na- 
turally, a sudden lifting of prices, but 
then came the fear that with the new 
OPA finally passed and the bill signed, 
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some of these prices may have to be 
rolled back. No one likes that and so 
trading has been marking time. One day 
it seems all settled, though in a very dif- 
ficult to understand manner, and the next 
day, the Senate or some Committee—that 
famous “The House passed the bill, and 
it was taken to the Senate,” revealed 
further debate and uncertainty. They 
have now gotten down to it, the bill has 
been passed, and probably the prices will 
all revert to the original basis, plus in- 
creased costs of labor and crops, and of 
course, plus the former subsidies, which 
have to be made up for. That is about 
how they figure it out now. 

Any hesitation on the part of the buy- 
ers does not seem to be noticeable, as 
they need the goods, here and everywhere 
in the country, and so they are taking 
them at the going prices, knowing full 
well that if the order comes out to re- 
vert to first prices—it will have to be 
done. Certainly the retail market will 
take the goods at the prices offered, and 
of course, the people will pay. Canners 
will probably be directed to base their 
prices on the former basis, plus the add- 
ed costs, and they are all familiar with 
this process. Doubtless this makes the 
prices to the sellers satisfactory—always 
barring the few who could not be satis- 
fied under any conditions—and trading 
is being done, but not in the amounts that 
many looked for. The sellers need not 
worry about that, for the market needs 
the goods of every kind, and the buyers 
will pay the prices, for there is little 
if any evidence of attempted gouges, par- 
ticularly to regular good customers. In 
that sense the market may be said to be 
in very good condition; there is no buyer 
so foolish as to think that he can stam- 
pede the market, nor name prices that 
the sellers know are out of line. Twos 
standard tomatoes are quoted at $1.50 
to $2.25. : 

If we read the signs aright the sellers 
are first taking care of their good cus- 
tomers who have stood by them for years, 
and both sides in such a deal know that 
the terms will eventually be entirely sat- 
isfactory. With the market hungry for 
every case of goods it can get, the sellers 
do not have to worry, only if they have 
slighted the desired quality, and that de- 
sired quality is nothing like a poor stan- 
dard. Canners know this and will care- 
fully avoid producing a lot of poor qual- 
ity goods which they know will stick with 
them for months, and give them a black 
eye in the meantime. 


PEAS—Naturally, the canned pea situa- 
tion is holding leading attention as this is 
the first staple pack to come upon the 
market, and apparently everybody needs 
a supply. An interesting summary of 
the canned pea situation has just been 


made by some leading pea canners in 
Wisconsin, and we quote them herewitl : 
“Milwaukee, 2, Wis., July 19, 1946. 
“WHAT’S THE MARKET ON PEAS?—We, 
along with many other canners and dis- 
tributors, would like to know the an- 
swer to that question. Still, canners are 
too concerned with finishing their sweet 
pea packs to worry about markets now. 
Standard quality peas are being sold— 


' some Standard 4 sieve June Peas are go- 


ing at $1.20 per dozen. Those are iso- 
lated sales where they are moving with 
Fancy and Extra Standard peas in the 
car. 

Standard 3 sv. Peas are being quoted 
at $1.25 per dozen, f.o.b. factory. And 
on Extra Standard 3 sv. June Peas the 
market is alleged to have settled down 
to $1.50 per dozen. One large canner has 
stated that he could sell all his Fancy 2 
sv. June Peas at $2.25 per dozen. May- 
be—there certainly aren’t many of them. 
Another canner is quoting his Fancy 2 
sv. June Peas at $1.90 per dozen, but 
unfortunately he has practically none of 
them. Where you get a lower quotation 
for Fancy 2 sv. June Peas, you can well 
be suspicious of the reliability of the 
grade. Either that canner doesn’t know 
true fancy peas, or you’ve caught him 
with a sad lack of market information. 
Confusion will rule this market until the 
pack is over and canners can concentrate 
on selling. 


“THE SWEET PEA PACK IS EDGING TO- 
WARD COMPLETION—The past few days 
have been cooler with distinctly chilly 
nights prevailing. These temperatures 
help to retard the maturing of the 
sweets and permit packing at that ‘fleet- 
ing moment of perfection.’ Generally 
speaking, the quality of the sweet pack 
should be better than the early June pea 
pack was. At this writing it appears 
that Coleman (Wis.) will finish first on 
sweets with a record pack so far as qual- 
ity is concerned. It is probable that 
Coleman will finish about July 20th. So 
far, no sweets below fancy grade are in 
sight at that plant. Gillet’s sweets look 
equally good, but their pack has about 
two weeks to run which increases the 
uncertainty of the quality that can be 
obtained toward the end of the pack. 
Rockfield, too, is running fine percentages 
on good quality peas. While their pack 
isn’t near enough to completion to pre- 
dict with complete accuracy, their good 
percentage on quality now seems likely 
to be maintained. 

“Corn continues to look good. Period- 
ical rains have been received in each 
area which gives greater assurance to 
good pack possibilities.” 
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The Double ‘*S’? W. G. Corn 


CLEANER «ra WASHER 


Three machines in one-doing a better 
job than you ever dreamed could be 


Let us tell you about it 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


LA SI COANE 


PIEDMONT LABEL CO.INC. 


LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD vVIRCINIA 
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KEY 
PROFITS 


For the successful operation of a pea or 
lima bean cannery, no mechanical equip- 
ment is so important as efficient and eco- 
nomical hulling equipment. Machines that 
will thresh the highest percentage of the 
quality from the vines, that reduce break- 
age and save peas, largely determine the 


profit. 


For this reason, Hamachek Ideal Viners 
and equipment are playing an increasingly 


important part in the production of canned 


and frozen peas and lima beans. 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 


Established 1880 @ Incorporated 1924 
GREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 


F 
MACHINE CO. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Possible Rollbacks on Present Prices Making 
Buyers Very Cautious—Holiday in Buying 
and on Prices—More Careful but Still Need 
More Goods—High Tomato Prices Reported 
—Canners Withdrawn on Cherries—Geor- 
gia’s Peaches Quoted—Fish Canners Not 
Making Forward Commitments. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, July 26, 1946. 


THE SITUATION—With OPA coming 
back into the picture, and the future and 
extent of price ceiling regulation now 
clarified, traders here were inclined to 
mark time in canned foods this week. 
Fear of a rollback, of course, has in- 
fluenced distributors in going slow on 
new packs where offerings have been 
available at prices greatly over previous 
OPA levels. Where future deliveries are 
involved, both canner and buyer realize 
that contracts will be subject to whatever 
regulations OPA makes effective; hence, 
there has been no incentive to make 
commitments during the price holiday. 
It is generally expected, of course, that 
ceilings on canned foods which remain 
under price control will be higher than 
those covering last year’s pack, offsetting 
higher costs resulting from wage in- 
creases and subsidy elimination. There 
is a possibility, however, that some foods 
which were under ceilings on June 30 
will be decontrolled this season. Under 
such uncertainties, therefore, a buying 
holiday has accompanied the price holi- 
day in the case of many items. 


THE OUTLOOK—With good packs in 
prospect this season, and the possibility 
of price decontrol at the discretion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, distributors are 
re-evaluating inventory policies in the 
light of these developments. While job- 
bers will continue to seek to rebuild hold- 
ings of fancy grades of fruits and vege- 
tables, as well as top fish qualities, the 
buying emphasis on the lower grades, it 
is expected, will be less pronounced, ex- 
cept where possible later shortages are 
indicated. 


TOMATOES—Notwithstanding the fact 
that the new pack tomatoes for prompt 
shipment have traded at prices variously 
reported at from $1.50 to $2.05, f.o.b. 
canneries, for standard 2s, buyers have 
taken on only limited quantities, where a 
quick turnover for both themselves and 
their retail outlets appeared in prospect 
before reimposition of ceilings. With 
OPA back in the picture, and future 
ceiling regulations uncertain, buying in- 
terest has ebbed and few buyers are wil- 
ling to operate until the price situation 
which will govern movement of the bulk 
of the pack is settled. 


PEAS—Midwest canners are quoting 
various prices on new pack peas, and in 
many instances are still allotting only 
to buyers of record. With reports of a 
heavy pack, however, most distributors 
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are waiting for all prices to come in, as 
well as further OPA developments, be- 
fore doing anything beyond the memor- 
randum bookings which they made earlier 
of buying interest on fancies. One promi- 
nent canner this week offered new pack 
No. 2 fancy sweets from the midwest, 
in the season. There is a good volume 
on an allocation basis to buyers of 
record, at $1.85 f.o.b. cannery. Little 
interest is shown in pea offerings out 
of the south this week. 


BEANS—Reports of unfavorable pack 
prospects are being received from the 
South. The outlook in the midwest, how- 
ever, is reported more promising. Fancy 
Blue Lakes were quoted here during the 
week at $1.90 for cut fancy 2s, $2.60 for 
No. 2 can No. 1 sieve fancy whole, $2.40 
for No. 2 sieve fancy whole, and $11.90 
for No. 10 2 sieve fancy whole, f.o.b. 
Oregon canneries. 


FRUITS—While awaiting further de- 
velopments in the West Coast fruit sit- 
uation, the trade is studying the canned 
fruit situation elsewhere. New pack 
r.s.p. cherries have sold at rather high 
prices during the past week, although 
canners now are withdrawn. 


Georgia canners have sold some new 
pack peaches in the local market at $2.75 
for 2s in light syrup, against earlier 
sales of this grade at $2.50. 

Eastern blueberry canners are quoting 
new pack 10s at $21.50, considerably 
above last year’s ceiling, and berry can- 
ners have also come out with some prices 
which buyers declare “fantastic,” in- 
cluding water-packed red raspberries, 
10s, at $25 per dozen, f.o.b. cannery. 


CANNED FISH—While buyers have re- 
portedly been offering high prices for 
new pack salmon since OPA passed from 
the picture temporarily on June 30, can- 
ners generally are not making forward 
commitments, realizing that sales will be 
subject to readjustment with the revival 
of the price control agency. Meanwhile, 
the elimination of the set-aside on Chums 
this year will provide more of this sal- 
mon for the market, but New York is 
not normally a buyer of this grade. With 
a sharp increase in production of tuna 
reported from Southern California can- 
neries, buyers are not jumping into the 
market at current prices, which are 
somewhat higher than the ceilings which 
went out of existence June 30. Little 
interest is evident in the limited supplies 
of shrimp which are available, and the 
market on lobster and crabmeat is rather 
well sold up. Sardine demand is fairly 
broad, but buyers are inclined to mark 
time until the future of price ceilings 
becomes clearer on this item. Some sales 
have been reported at $1.00 per case 
over the former ceiling, and further ad- 
vances are expected. 


CANNER VISITS BROKERS 


R. H. Backrath of the Pasco Packing 
Co., Dade City, Fla., citrus canners, is 
visiting the country’s brokers in the na- 
tion’s principal markets. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


The ‘“R’” in the Oyster Season—Cove 

(Canned) Oysters Always Good—A Long 

Over-Due Explanation—More Shrimp Taken 

But None Canned—And None Until the 

Fall Shrimp Season—Not so Many Hard 
Crabs. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., July 26, 1946. 


ARE OYSTERS GOOD TO EAT IN MONTHS 
THAT DON’T HAVE A LETTER “R’’?—The 
question has been repeatedly asked and 


‘the answer is Yes and No. 


Yes, because if the oyster is kept cool 
and served the same day as taken out of 
the water, or placed under refrigeration 
for a longer period, fresh oysters are 
perfectly safe to eat the hottest days of 
the summer. 

No, because oysters are very perish- 
able and they spoil easily if held too 
long a time without ice refrigeration 
after taken out of the water in hot 
weather, whether it is a month with a 
letter “R” or not. 

Under the circumstances, it is reason- 
able to assume that the superstition 
arose from the fact that all months with 
the letter “R” are usually colder months 
than those without the “R” and in a 
general way, it is a good guide for oyster 
eaters. 

Another drawback to eating fresh 
oysters in the summer time is that they 
are ‘invariably poor at this time of the 
year, because the water in the bays and 
lakes is generally warm and the tide 
high. Due to excess salt water from the 
Gulf, which keeps oysters poor, until 
heavy rains and strong north winds 
cause the water in the rivers to drive 
back into the Gulf a good portion of the 
salt water thus resulting in cooler wa- 
ters, lower tides, fresher waters and 
fatter oysters. 

All this worry is eliminated when the 
housewife serves canned oysters, because 
they are packed during real cold weather 
and when the oyster is at its best—nice 
and fat, so canned oysters are just as 
safe and delicious in July as in January. 
(Note: If you have never eaten Cove 
(canned) oysters you have a pleasant 
surprise awaiting you!) 

An interesting press article on the su- 
perstition of oysters appeared in the Mo- 
bile Register, which is quoted here be- 
low: 


ESTABLISHED 1926 


Arthur Harris 


Export-Import 
Canned & Bottled Foods 
11 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
Tel: BO 9-3238 CABLE: ARTHARRIS 
Reference: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
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“New Orleans—(AP)—The mayor of 
New Orleans, a city which knows and 
loves its seafood, has moved to dispel a 
superstition which seems prevalent in 
Florida. Something about oysters and 
months with the letter ‘R’. 

“Young Mayor deLesseps S. Morrison 
received a letter from George Smathers, 
Miami attorney, which said with ap- 
parent surprise: 

“*We understand that oysters are be- 
ing served in various restaurants in New 
Orleans at the present time, and are 
customarily served there during the Sum- 


SHRIMP—About a 30 per cent increase 
in the production of shrimp took place in 
this section over the previous one, and 
the following are the amounts produced 
last week: 


Louisiana 1,267 barrels, Alabama 79 
barrels, Biloxi, Miss., 40 barrels, Galves- 
ton, Texas 636 barrels and Port Lavaca, 
Texas 1,005 barrels. 


No canning of shrimp taking place now 
and none will be canned until the Fall 
shrimp season opens next month. 

Shrimp production from the South At- 


The outstanding develop- 

ment in pulper design for 

the control af quality with 
economy. 


MILK SET-ASIDE CANCELLED 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced July 25 that the requirement 
that manufacturers set aside 50 per cent 
of their evaporated milk produced in 
July for sale to Government agencies will 
be cancelled. However, the Department 
will consider competitive offers of evapo- 
rated milk packed for Government agen- 
cies in accordance with cancelled July 
set-aside obligation. 


Other provisions of the evaporated 
milk order (WFO 148) continue in effect, 


* mer. If this is true, it explodes the lantic States during the week was as and all manufacturers will be expected 
theory that oysters can not be served follows: to complete delivery of their June set- 
in a month that does not have the letter St. Augustine, Fla., 13,900 Ibs.; May- aside obligations of 60 per cent at not 
‘R’ in it, and it will astound and amaze : h re oe more than the price ceilings in effect on 
the seafood consuming people in this port, Fla., 15,100 Ibs.; Fernandina, Fla., = June 30. Most manufacturers have de- 

“Smathers asked the name of a New Thunderbolt, Ga., 64.100 oes pie ecu June set-aside obligations at June ceiling 
Orleans dealer from whom a ‘large sea- fort, 8. C.. 25,000 Ibs. — 
food restaurant could buy the oysters.’ ee The action to cancel the July set-aside 

“Morrison replied: ‘While it is an old HARD CRABS—Production of hard crabs requirements was taken in view of the 
superstition that oysters are not edible took a drop of 53,870 pounds last week general increase in evaporated milk and 
in Summer months, it is a definite fact | over the previous one. Louisiana pro- other dairy prices during July, the un- 
that Orleanians have been eating oysters duced 506,750 pounds last week, and certain situation regarding price control 
the year ’round for many generations. Biloxi, Miss., 6,850 pounds. and subsidies, and a reduction in the total 

“IT am surprised that Miamians, usual- Government requirements from twelve to 
ly up-to-date on such matters, do not nine million cases. 
know this, and that this will astound and J. R. CHRISTOPHER DIES The Department has contracted for 
amaze seafood gourmets in your City.’ approximately six million cases. Any 

“The Mayor listed several oyster deal- James R. Christopher, Sr., partner in sales of evaporated milk to Government 
ers, and expressed hope that some New the firm of J. R. Christopher & Son, agencies in excess of the June set-aside 
Orleans Bivalves would reach Miami be- Bethlehem, Maryland, died on Thursday, requirements will be credited against any 
fore September so inhabitants of that July 11. Mr. Christopher was also Post- set-aside requirements that may be es- 
place could be shown their error.” master at Bethlehem. tablished later. 


INDIANA E-Z-ADJUST PULPERS 


For the 
Quality 
Packer 


© With the Indiana E-Z-Adjust Pulper pomace may be regulated for moisture in 
any degree desired from extreme dry to extreme wet. Regulation is instantaneous 
with movement of Adjusting Wheel, making changes as frequent as conditions of 
raw stock requires. Positive maintenance of quality standard is achieved with con- 
tinuity of operation. Maximum yield is obtained while non-productive time is 
eliminated. In addition, the production capacity of Indiana E-Z-Adjust is greater 
than that of standard pulpers and requires less power. E-Z-Adjust is the pulper 
for the quality packer who wants to reduce costs. 


One of the Complete Line ot Langsenkamp Production Units for 
Tomato, Pumpkin, and Other Fruit and Vegetable Products. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP 
COMPANY WEST COAST-—King Sales & En- 
gineering Co., 206 First St., San 


“Efficiency in the Canning Plant’’| Francisco, Cal- 
227-235 E. South Street OREGON and WASHINGTON— 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA Food Industries Engineering & Equip- 


ment Co., 1412 N. W. 14th Ave., 
Portland, Oregon 


CO 


REPRESENTATIVES 


MOUNTAIN STATES—The Horsley 
Company, Box, 301, Ogden, Utah 


NORTHEASTERN STATES—Boutell 
Manufacturing Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
TRI-STATES—Tom McLay, P. O. 
Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 


CANADA—Canners Machinery Ltd., 
Simcoe, Ontario, Canada 
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LORD-MOTT EXPANSION 


The Lord-Mott Company, Baltimore 
canners, have just completed a new 
$150,000 addition for canning tomatoes. 
The firm is celebrating its 110th Anni- 
versary this year. 


PREDICT LARGE PICKLE CROP 


Approximately 130,000 acres of pickles 
will be harvested in the 1946 crop, a sur- 
vey by the National Pickle Packers As- 
sociation shows. 

With normal growing weather, this will 
produce 9 million bushels of pickels, one 
of the largest crops in the last 15 years. 
As of June 1, stocks on hand of brine 
and dill pickles totaled 2,990,086 bushels 
compared with 3,199,541 bushels the same 
time last year. 


Stock depletion from January 1 to 
June 1 totaled 3,960,979 bushels or ap- 
proximately 800,000 bushels per month. 
Total consumption last year was 7% 
million bushels. 


COREY HEADS HORMEL 


H. H. Corey, formerly Vice-President 
and General Manager, has been named 
President of the George A. Hormel Com- 
pany, Austin, Minnesota packers. J. C. 
Hormel, company President since 1929, 
was elected Chairman of the Board, suc- 
ceeding his father, the late George A. 
Hormel, who died recently. 


ELLENDALE FIRE 


Fortunately neither factory nor ware- 
house was damaged in a fire last Sun- 
day, which damaged a portion of the 
labor quarters at the John S. Isaacs & 
Sons plant at Ellendale, Delaware. 


RITTER ELECTS OFFICERS 


William H. Ritter, Jr., President of P. 
J. Ritter Company, Bridgeton, New Jer- 
sey, food packers, has announced that 
the following new officers were elected 
at a meeting of the Board of Directors 
held July 16: Paul J. Ritter, formerly 
Vice-President, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent; A. B. Uber, Vice-President in 
Charge of Research and Engineering; 
E. J. Laucks, Vice-President in Charge 
of Sales. 


NEW FLORIDA FIRM 


The Kondora Company, Inc., has been 
incorporated at Tampa, Florida, for 
$10,000 to can fruits and vegetables by 
E. B. Rood, A. O. Hill and C. N. Me- 
Cranie. 


NEW PLANT OPENED TO 
VISITORS 


The new quick freezing plant of the 
Birds Eye-Snider Division of General 
Foods Corporation at Walla Walla, 
Washington, said to be the most modern 
in the world, was opened to visitors on 
July 13 when several thousand interested 
persons inspected the building and equip- 
ment. The new plant has a daily capa- 
city of 280 tons of frozen peas. 


HEISER ELECTED CROWN CAN 
TREASURER 


Herman C. Heiser, Comptroller of 
Crown Can Company, has been elected 
Treasurer of the company to succeed 
John J. Nagle, who has been elected 
Chairman of the Board. Mr. Heiser is 
also Secretary and a Director of the 
company. 


DISTRIBUTORS NOTES 


NAMED CANNER REPRE- 
SENTATIVE 


Wm. G. Bonstedt & Co., Philadelphia 
food brokers, have been named sales rep- 
resentatives in that market for the Bordo 
Products Co., Texas and Florida citrus 
product canners. 


ORGANIZE NEW COMPANY 


William A. Gitlin, Los Angeles, and 
S. M. Schiff, New York, both well known 
in the canned foods field, have organized 
the Cal-Mar Sales Corp., to act as na- 
tional sales representatives for packers 
of food products and specialties. Com- 
pany will maintain headquarters at 323 
W. Sixth St., Los Angeles. 


HOLIDAY SUSPENSION 


Henry F. Dollar, Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y., wholesale grocers, will sus- 
pend operations from August 3 to Au- 
gust 12 for a vacation period for the 
company’s warehouse and office staffs. 


ON CALIFORNIA TRIP 


John Gallen of the Gallen-Adikes Co., 
New York food brokers, is visiting prin- 
cipals on the Pacific Coast. 


JOBBING FIRM SOLD 


Northwest Grocery Co. has acquired 
the business of the Matchett-Macklem 
Co., one of Seattle’s oldest wholesale 
grocery firms. 

The new owners, according to A. D. 
Watson, president and general manager, 
will retain the Matchett-Macklem ware- 
house at 930 Fourth Ave., as well as all 
Matchett-Macklem personnel. 


Manufactured by 


6119 - 54th Ave., 


Place your order now for next season's delivery of 


THE SUCCULOMETER 


FOR MEASURING THE MATURITY OF WHOLE KERNEL CORN 


CEFALY EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY 
RIVERDALE, MARYLAND 


CORN CANNING 


Tro Company 
HUSKERS — CUTTERS —TRIMMERS —C 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRIND 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


EQUIPMENT 


COTS « 
MATTRESSES « 


1234 W. Kinzie Street, 


FOR RENT or SALE Ws 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT 


for housing extra labor 


DOUBLE-DECK BUNKS 


BLANKETS LINENS 


INTERSTATE BEDDING COMPANY 


Phone: Chesapeake 4660 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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CHECK YOUR 


TIME TO SALT! 


Are you using the right grade? Oo n oO 
Are you using the right grain? 
Are you using the right amount? [| 
@ If your salt doesn’t meet your needs 100%, we’ll gladly 
give you expert advice based on your individual require- 


ments. No obligation. Just write the Director, Technical 
Service Dept. DY-7. ‘ 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., INC., St. Clair, Mich. 


O oO QO 
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It's Here 


The new (7th) edition of 


COMPLETE COURSE CANNING 


AND its a beauty—In appearance-(clear print, substantial bind- 
ing) but especially in the completeness of its coverage—fruits, 
vegetables, dry packs, specialties, soups, and particularly the full 
list of meat products. 


EVERY CANNER needs this book, and will welcome it when he 
sees it; and we mean even the oldest and most experienced can- 
ners, and regardless of the fact that they may have previous 
editions of this authentic work. You will agree with this when 
you get your copy. All formulae checked up-to-date, and all of 
them there; an encyclopedia of reference. 


FOR THE BROKER AND DEALER—An education on canned foods 
and kindred articles—so needed today; i.e., the world now is inter- 
ested in canned foods as food, and the handlers must know them 
as they are. The public expects the handlers to be thus informed 
and able to explain. 


FOR THE SUPPLY MAN—that he may have at hand the certified 
directions on the canning or preserving of all products. 


FOR THE HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS—A complete education 
from seed to warehouse in this most rapidly growing form of foods. 
The whole story of canned foods and their methods of preservation. 


A GREATLY IMPROVED ‘‘COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING" 
BUT at 


THE SAME OLD PRICE—$10. per copy, postpaid. 


THE CANNING TRADE 
Publisher 
20 S. Gay Street BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


(All orders at hand are being filled as rapidly as possible) 
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VEGETABLE BRIEFS 
(Continued from page 14) 


corn borers are laid on the undersides 
of the corn leaves. It is at this time 
when the first dust or spray should be 
applied so that the corn leaf surfaces 
as well as the base of the leaves be 
covered with the insecticide. This will 
kill the young borers when they come in 
contact with it. The recommended con- 
trol is four applications at 5-day inter- 
vals of either a nicotine bentonite or a 
1 per cent rotenone in either the dust 
er liquid form. Another relatively new 
and highly recommended material is 
Ryania dust which has given especially 
good results during the past two years. 


FIRM FRESHLY PREPARED SOIL 

Ground which has been plowed and 
prepared just before the sowing of small 
seeds such as beets, carrots, turnips, 
rutabagas, spinach, and lettuce, should be 
firmed before seed sowing. 

The best way to find out the proper 
density of the soil is to walk over it. 
If you sink in to a depth greater than 
the thickness of the soles of your shoes, 
more firming should be given. 

Loose soil dries out rapidly during the 
heat of summer, but firm soil will stay 
damp longer and should provide enough 
moisture from underneath through capil- 
lary action to germinate the seed and 
help seedlings to become well established. 


PREPARING GROUND FOR 
FALL CROP 
Instead of plowing vegetable-growing 
soils after the first crop has been har- 
vested, the ground may be loosened and 
well aired by the use of a deep tillage 


EDITORIAL 


harrow or cultivator attached to the 
tractor. 

Long teeth which will penetrate the 
ground to a depth of 8 to 10 inches will 
thoroughly loosen and aerate the soil and 
will not bring the manure, fertilizer and 
liming material to the surface. Growers 
who are following this practice of soil 
preparation at this time of the year 
have noticed fewer weeds in the mid- 
summer and fall crops on these areas. 


PLOW UNDER BEAN VINES 

Bean vines heavily infested with Mexi- 
can bean beetles should be plowed under 
at least four inches deep immediately 
after the last picking. In some sections 
these beetles are severe and a recent 
examination of a number of fields showed 
an average of 25 to 30 or more larvae 
per plant. If these larvae are allowed 
to mature you can expect a very heavy 
infestation on the fall bean crop. 


TREAT SPINACH SEED 

It pays to treat summer and early fall 
sown spinach seed with a protectant to 
insure a more uniform stand of vigorous 
seedlings than are likely to be obtained 
without this treatment. 

Arasan, one-half per cent by weight, 
or one level teaspoonful for each pound 
of seed is the required amount. If red 
copper oxide or zinc oxide is available 
or on hand, use it at the rate of one 
ounce of dust to three pounds of seed 
or two pounds of dust to 100 pounds of 
seed. The dust is applied to the dry 
seed and the mixture shaken thoroughly 
in a tightly closed container. The treated 
seed may be planted immediately or 
stored until needed. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


AUGUST 5, 1946—Special Meeting, 
Virginia Canners Association, Hotel 
Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


AUGUST 13-16, 1946—38th Annual 
Convention, Vegetable Growers Associa- 
tion of America, Horticultural Hall, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


AUGUST 21-24, 1946—Annual Con- 
vention and Exhibit, National Food Dis- 
tributors Association, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill. 

OCTOBER 10-12, 1946—Fifteenth An- 
nual Meeting, Florida Canners Associa- 
tion, Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, Daytona 


‘Beach, Fla. 


OCTOBER 17-19, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Association of Food Chains, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Il. 

NOVEMBER 3-7, 1946—Annual Con- 
vention, Super Market Institute, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, 

NOVEMBER 11-12, 1946— Annual 
Convention, Wisconsin Canners Associa- 
tion, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

NOVEMBER 15, 1946—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 

NOVEMBER 21-22, 1946—Fall Meet- 
ing, Indiana Canners Association, Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

DECEMBER 4-5, 1946—Fall Meeting, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

DECEMBER 6-7, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, lowa-Nebraska Canners Association, 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1946 — Annual 
Meeting, Ohio Canners_ Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


trade because the Army had to pay the “support price,” 


(Continued from page 6) 
flour, hard, wheat; milk, evaporated; peaches, evapo- 
rated; peaches, canned; prunes, evaporated; raisins; 
ration C, unit M-1; ration C, unit M-2; ration C, unit 
M-3; beef and pork loaf; corned pork loaf; chopped 
ham and eggs; chopped pork and eggs; sugar, cane; 
tomatoes, canned. 

From January 1942 through December 1945 the in- 
dex series for this sub-group increased from 101.26 
to 122.66. The upward movement was steady except 
for seasonal fluctuations. The rate of increase differed 
during the four years as follows: 2.69 per cent during 
1942; 7.31 per cent during 1943; 2.08 per cent during 
1944; and 3.75 per cent during 1945. 

Price trends from October 1942, the base period, 
through the end of 1945 are related to changes in OPA 
ceiling prices. However, ceiling prices did not operate 
uniformly for all items. Prices of granulated sugar 
purchased by the Quartermaster Corps were below 
ceiling as a result of certain deductions allowed for 
Army purchases. Prices paid for beans, dry, white, 
were higher than ceiling prices established for civilian 
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which ran higher than the general ceiling prices. Ceil- 
ing prices for other items, such as tomatoes, canned, 
were based on regional differentials, plus individual 
canners’ costs within each region. 

Because of the diversity of factors influencing prices 
of subsistence, the price trend of individual items as 
related to the group trend is not uniform. The follow- 
ing conclusions were noted: 

The highest price trend of the group was recorded 
for dried fruits and lowest for such canned items as 
bacon, peaches, and rations. The two exceptions are 
coffee, green, and sugar, granulated, whose ceiling 
prices were tied directly to the selling prices initially 
established for them. The selling prices of beans, dry, 
white, and milk, evaporated, also tied directly to the 
OPA ceiling prices, advanced to a greater degree than 
the average for the group. The price of eggs, whole, 
dried, has a seasonal fluctuation and was only indirect- 
ly influenced by ceiling prices. Its trend on the aver- 
age was slightly below that of the group. The price 
of flour, hard, wheat, enriched, influenced by market 
conditions, was higher than the group average. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 AB 7-knife Peach Slicer, like new; 2 Model 
“A” Indiana Juice Extractors; 2 Robins Pea and Lima Bean 
Podders as Fig. 309 Cat. 600; 2 175 gal. S/J Copper Kettles; 
3 100 gal. full jacketed all steel constructed Kettles; 1 BC 
Chopper with pump and motor; 1 complete Juice Line; 2 FMC 
Model 62-F Juice Pasteurizers, 1 never used; 2 Marsh Model 9 
Stencil Cutters like new; 1 Peerless Model 4 Exhaust Box like 
new; 2 High Pressure Pumps; CRCO and Buck Bean Snippers. 
List your surplus machinery with us. Wire or call 822, Canning 
Machinery Exchange, Plainview (West) Texas. 


CHOICE FOOD PROCESSING Equipment of modern type. 
New and renewed. 4 Retorts or Autoclaves with 2 roll in trucks, 
on roller conveyor, 5’ dia. x 11’ long, bolted swing doors on each 
end; 1 Griscomb-Russell 7 pass Stainless Steel Heat Exchanger 
or Condenser; 1 completely automatic Sterilizer and Can Cooler, 
110 cans per minute; 15 copper jacketed Kettles up to 300 gal.; 
4 Vacuum Pans or Kettles jacketed or coiled, copper and alum- 
inum; 1 American Utensil (Chisholm-Ryder) Stainless Steel 
Model B Juice Extractor; 1 Standard Knapp Can Booster & 
Caser, Model F, for cans 303 x 408 or 211 x 416; 1 Standard 
Knapp Model E Caser for 303 x 408; 1 Standard Aut. Gluer 
& Sealer for shipping cases; 4 Compression Units or Sealers 
9’ to 20’; Burt & Knapp Can Labelers; World & Ermold Spot 
Labelers; Can Fillers, FMC, M&S, Ayars, Hansen, Haller, 
others; 8 Powder Fillers & Packers, Stokes & Smith, Triangle, 
Day, National Packaging & others; 9 Rotex Sifters, 20” x 40” 
to 40” x 84”; 4 Dicers, Sterling & Anderson; 2 Premier & 
Chemi-Colloid Mills for salad dressing and similar products; 
2 Buffalo Double Door Vac Shelf Dryers, 60” x 160”; 4 Albright 
Nell Flaking Rolls, 28” x 48”, 3’ x 6’, & 4’ x 9’. Prompt ship- 
ment on new equipment. FMC Stainless Steel Vacuum Fillers 
good for French Dressing, similar products. FMC Ribbon Type 
Mixers up to 129 cu. ft. New Straight Line & Rotary Syphon 
Fillers for light liquids. New Portable Cap Tighteners. New 
Stainless Steel Jacketed Kettles & Storage or Mixing Tanks. 
New Hammer Mills or Granulators. New Conveyor, Belt, Rol- 
ler or Skate Types. First Machinery Corp, 157 Hudson St., 
New York 13, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One 8 pocket Schmidt’s Filler; in working order. 
Mushroom Products, Inc., Kennett Square, Pa., Telephone: K.S. 
1112. 


BAG AND BOX PILERS; Floor-to-Floor Conveyors; Vibrat- 
ing Sereens for cannery waste de-watering, for root vegetable 
cleaning, sizing, and grading; Motor Truck Scales. Thousands 


in use. Immediate delivery. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, 
Columbus 7, Ohio. Phone Garfield 5712—-University 2832 Eve- 
nings. 
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FOR IMMEDIATE SALE—We have just purchased the fol- 
lowing equipment located at the Wildroot Company plant in 
Buffalo. The Wildroot people have just moved into a new build- 
ing and we have just purchased all this equipment which is in 
their old building. All tanks, kettles, etce., are in first-class 
condition and can be inspected and shipped immediately. 50,000 
gallon (approximately) “Pfaudler” glass lined sectional type 
tanks. The lining in almost every case is perfect and the tanks 
can be shipped whole or split up. Also about 15 stainless cop- 
per and Monel Steam Jacketed Kettles, some with double action 
type agitators; 3 copper Stills; J. H. Day Mixer; Shriver and 
“Good Taste” Filters; Miscellaneous steel tanks and other equip- 
ment. All this is priced to sell immediatley because we must 
remove the equipment from the premises as the old building 
has been sold. Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 
14, N. Y. Telephone: AM 2100. 


FOR SALE—One 5 pocket Ayars Tomato Filler in fair con- 
dition; several Steam Engines, 5 H.P., 15 H.P. Woodstock 
Canning Co., Woodstock, Va. 


FOR SALE—Pre-heater; 8 Coons old style Apple Quarterers; 
Pea Re-cleaner; Bottle Conveyor; Kraut Knife; Label Cutter; 
1 inch Stencil Cutter; Casers; Mule Gear; Bean Cutter Knives; 
Retort Top; Chain Lift; Machine to manufacture Wood Barrels; 
all kinds of parts. Burt Talcott, Phoenix, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—#2 Anderson Dicer, in fair condition. 
$85.00. J. W. Furman Cannery, Northumberland, Pa. 


Price 


FOR SALE—Going out of business. Equipment for canning 
tomatoes, tomato puree and pumpkin. Also cans and cartons, 
supplies, trademark, labels. Or will lease cannery complete. 
Adv. 46106, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—New 80 gal. Steam Jacketed Kettles. Immediate 
delivery. Govt. surplus. Groens, stainless interior and cover, 
painted enamel exterior, usual fittings, $310; all stainless $400. 
Terms cash with order. E. G. James Co., 316 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


FOR SALE—2 Stainless Steel Tanks 14’6” long x 4’ wide x 
28” high of 3/16” material; can be inspected and shipped im- 
mediately. Price $750.00 f.o.b. Buffalo, New York. Adv. 46107, 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Five Sprague-Sells 3 crate deep Retorts; Eleven 
Universal Corn Cutters for cream-style and whole kernel corn, 
belt driven, less pedestal; Twelve Double :Sprague-Sells Corn 
Huskers, belt driven; Two 10 ft. Picking Tables; Shaker Wash- 
er; Can Washers, ete. Badger Machine Works, Berlin, Wis. 


FOR SALE—And available for immediate shipment. One 
large and one medium Chisholm Ryder Bean Snippers; Two No. 
1 and one No. 3 Townsend String Bean Cutters. All in good 
condition. Bean Sprout Growers Association, Inc., P. O. Box 
111, Duluth 1, Minn. 


FOR SALE—One 15 H.P. Vertical Steam Engine and one 
No. 10 Wonder Cooker. Violet Packing Co., Railroad Ave., 
Williamstown, N. J. 


FOR SALE—42” Mt. Gilead Hydraulic Press in good condi- 
tion for cider or apple juice processing. Blue Ridge Fruit 
Growers, Sperryville, Va. 


FOR SALE—Langsenkamp Indiana Brush Finisher, Model 
K 520, reconditioned by A. K. Robins, $345.00. T. P. Hilands, 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE — FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Modern Citrus Juice and Segment Plant now 
in operation. In Florida. Reasonable. Adv. 4640, The Canning 
Trade. 
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WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4662, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Dehydrator, steam or gas fired. Send full de- 
seription and capacity. Adv. 46105, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—1 Chisholm Scott Pea Viner, with feeder, either 
636 or V 607 type. Give full particulars as to what you have 
to offer. Adv. 46108, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—AIll kinds of canned foods. Please submit prices 
and samples. Interstate Bedding Co., 1234 W. Kinzie St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers, Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermo- 
meters to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PHILIPPINE-CHINA-INDIA — Exclusive representations 
wanted all types canned foods. 20 years’ experience in the 
Far East. All our agents personal contacts. Adv. 46102, The 
Canning Trade. 


DO YOU USE Papaya or Guava Puree in No. 10 cans? 
Write: Carribbean Foods Corp., Cardenas, Cuba. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Plant Foreman to assume complete charge of 
extensive canning operation, preserving and sundry operations. 
Located in the Southwest. Good salary and percentage deal in 
addition. Adv. 4665, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent. Must be experienced in 
canned food production, including supervision of plant em- 
ployees. Prefer man with experience in canning stringless 
beans, peas, spinach, corn, tomatoes, tomato products, beets, 
carrots, and other vegetab’2s. Technical education preferred. 
Good salary. Wire immediately stating references, age, experi- 
ence and when you can go to work. Lord-Mott Co., Inc., Foot 
of Fell St., Baltimore 31, Md. 


REMOVE 


FOREIGN SUBSTANCES 
FROM YOUR 


Guin 


QUALITY 
SEPARATORS 


COMPLETE INFORMATION TODAY? 
Berlin Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


LONG, LONG AGO 
Baby Mosquito: “Soft pickings these days, aren’t there, 
Mom?” 
Mama Mosquito: “Yes, and just to think when I was your age 
I could only bite girls on the face and hands.” 


On the old fashioned, narrow highways, just wide enough for 
two cars to pass, many a time a couple of cars would collide. 
But now they’re building highways much wider, enabling three 
or four cars to smash up at the same time. 


ADVERTISING HIS CONTRACTOR 

Guide: “This, sir, is the leaning tower of Pisa.” 

Tourist: “Pisa! Let me think. No, that does not sound like 
the contractor’s name who built my garage, but it looks like 
his work.” 

A man, his mule, dog and a plough on a broad Kansas plain. 
It is a warm languid day, not a house, tree or another living 
object is in sight. 

Suddenly the mule looked around at the man and said: “It’s 
sure hot, ain’t it?” 

The man scratched his head, looked around at the sky and 
finally said: “I’ll be darned. Never thought that mule could 
talk.” 

The dog looked up at the man and said: “Neither did I.” 


LIKES HIS HOME 
A farmer was passing the insane asylum with a load of 


fertilizer. An inmate called through the fence, “What are you 
hauling?” 
“Fertilizer,” replied the farmer. 


“What are you going to do with it?” 
“Put it on my strawberries,” replied the farmer. 


The inmate countered quickly: “You ought to live here. 
get cream on ours.” 


We 


At a dinner party the guests were discussing whether women 
or men were the most trustworthy. 

“No woman can keep a secret,” said one man scornfully. 

“I don’t know,” replied the woman next to him. “I’ve kept 
my age a secret ever since I was 24.” 

“You’ll let it out some day though,” replied the man. 


“T doubt it,” was the answer. “When a woman has kept a 
secret for 20 years she can keep it forever.” 


SIT DOWN 
Teacher: “Johnny, can you define nonsense?” 
Johnny: “Yes, teacher—an elephant hanging over a cliff with 
his tail tied to a daisy.” 


Two tramps were hailed before a judge. In the course of 
testimony the following evidence was brought out: 

Judge: “Where do you live?” 

First Tramp: “Nowhere, your honor.” 

Judge (to other tramp): “And where do you live?” 

Second Tramp: “I’ve got a room above him.” 


WRONG VIEW 
Patient (coming out from under the ether): “Why are all 
the blinds drawn, doctor?” 
Doctor: “Well, there’s a fire across the alley, and I didn’t 
want you to wake up and think the operation was a failure.” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mirs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Speedways Conveyors, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. P 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chishclm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWF GE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
FP. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, IIl. 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Nl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


VINER APRONS. 


Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I1l. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Ma. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohie 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston. III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co. ‘iagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Ccrporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Mtg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT. 
Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, III. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CANVAS GOODS. 
Borry Canvas Goods, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, III. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, O 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALES CONSULTANTS. 
Bob White Organization, Chicago 11, II. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux ‘City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Ca., Vincentown, N. J. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City 
SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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ROBINS FORGED STEEL 


WING Oo EYE 
NUTS BOLTS 


FOR PROCESS RETORTS 


To increase efficiency replace the old type cast iron wing nuts and ordinary steel eye bolts with 
the Robins Forged Steel Wing Nuts and Eye Bolts. The forged steel wing nuts will outlast 
the old type cast iron wing nuts and eliminate breakage, assuring a greater safety factor. 


Manufactured By 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery for Canning, Freezing, Dehydrating 


Ayars 


TOMATO and CITRUS 


JUICE FILLER 


Used by leading Manufacturers 
for filling Tomato and Citrus 
Juice, also 


Tomato Pulp and Puree, Clear Soups etc. 
For syruping 
Fruits, String Beans, Beets, etc. 


Has no air vent stems to damage fruit. Designed for high 
speed. Belt drive or direct connected. Fills absolutely 
accurate. NoCan NofFill. Rapid Valve. Built in three 
sizes: Eight Valve, Twelve Valve and Sixteen Valve. 


Prices on request. 


AYARS MACHINE CoO., Salem, New Jersey 
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Peas A SMILE OF SATISFACTION . 


Crops from Rogers Seeds produce smiles 


Sweet Comm . . . smiles from the home gardener and 


the commerical canner. Such satisfaction 


is the fruit of Rogers extensive, scientific 
program of breeding, experimentation and 
development. 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 
308 W. WASHINGTON STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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